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ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN has been formally named 

for President by Nebraska Democrats, also by that party 

that has married itself to the Democracy but still insists on being 
known by its old name. With the meeting of 
the Democratic State Convention of Nebraska to 
choose delegates-at-large to Kansas City, and the 
meeting of the Fusion-Populist Convention to 
choose delegates to the Sioux City convention, this was of course 
certain to be—at least as certain as things mundane can be. If 
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Candidacy. 
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these conventions had done otherwise than back up Mr. Bryan’s 
candidacy the world would have been amazed. And these con- 
ventions, meeting, treated the world to no surprise, they did as 
they were expected to do, counted upon to do as a matter of 
course. 


THus Mr. Bryan is formally endorsed for President by 
Nebraska Democrats. He is endorsed upon a platform that de- 
clares not merely against national bank notes but 
The Unprogres- 41) bank currency, holding that the note issuing 
sive Democracy - on 
and the Nebraska POW€! is one that should be reserved and exer- 
Platform. cised by the national government, that demands 
the retirement of our present national bank cur- 
rency and calls for an increased issue of greenbacks, that declares 
in favor of the initiative and referendum; endorsed upon a plat- 
form that takes ground more advanced than the famous Chicago 
declaration of 1896, and the old hunkers of the National Democ- 
racy, so preponderatingly in evidence on the Democratic side of 
the Senate, throw up their arms aghast. For the Democrats, es- 
pecially of the South, unprogressive, dyed in their own thoughts, 
standing where they fancy their fathers and grandfathers ¢'ood, 
standing as if riveted fast and looking with disfavor upon any 
policy that is new, any views that are in advance of those their 
forbears enunciated, are shocked at the progressiveness of the 
Nebraska platform. 


THESE Democrats found support for the demands of the 
Chicago platform in the writings of Jefferson and were fain to be 
satisfied. But where in the writings of Jeffer- 
son is there anything in advocacy of the initiative 
and referendum? It is no wonder that no such 
thing is to be found for of such a thing as the ‘‘ in- 
itiative and referendum,’’ Jefferson probably never heard. If he 
did he heard of a thing, no, not a thing, but a name, unknown to 
his contemporaries. It was to perfecting a representative gov- 
ernment, a government in which the will of the people might be 
accurately reflected in the voice of their representatives, that Jef- 
ferson gave his thought. And now to overcome the shortcom- 
ings of representative government, to get away from, not closer 
up to the representative system and back to the old system of 
government in pure democracies where the people had direct voice 
in their government is the initiative and referendum, the sys- 
tem of Direct Legislation, proposed. For we have learned that 
the people’s representatives in theory are often times the corpor- 
ations’ representatives in practice, that under our representative 
system the will of the people is not always done, that their voice 
is not always heeded, their interests always guarded. And so 
that the voice of the people may be heard in their government, 
their will be law, is the system of Direct Legislation urged. 

We are fond of calling our government a democracy, but a 
representative government is not a democracy. Ina pure dem- 
ocracy the people must themselves, propose and vote their own 

And in the small democracies of the past this the people 
They met in mass-meeting and there voted their own laws. 


Whyfore the 
Initiative and 
Referendum: ? 


laws. 
did. 
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. : But in a great nation of extended empire and 
Can We not 
Have a People’s 
Government ? 


numbering its citizens not by thousands but by 
millions this is impossible. But it does not fol- 

low that democratic government, the making of 
laws directly by the people as in the old democracies of Greece, is 
impracticable in the United States. We cannot, obviously, havea 
pure democratic government unless we change the old machinery 
for carrying it out, for the people of the United States cannot 
meet in one mass-meeting. But the machinery can be changed, 
new machinery can be introduced of a kind that will make demo- 
cratic government, a government directly by the people, possible 
under the conditions that confront us. 
itiative and referendum this is just what is proposed, the intro- 
duction of new machinery that will make it possible for our peo- 


And in proposing the in- 


ple to enter directly into their own government, make it possible 


: for they themselves to propose laws and vote 
Direct Legisla- 


ono laws independently of their legislative bodies, 


which they may preserve to do the routine and 
ordinary work of legislation, and further veto any laws which 
are not to their liking but which their legislators may pass. 
Further, with such power reserved to our people through the 
initiative and referendum their legislatures, municipal, state, 
national, would be much less prone to act counter to the will of 
the people than now, much more likely to be prompt to carry out 
the wishes of the people and so prone to reflect 
their will. For legislators would not then be 
subjected to such temptations as now, tempta- 
tions that lead them to disregard their trust, for those who now 
seek valuable grants, special privileges or class legislation, and 
stoop to corruption to secure such things of value, would not lay 
out money or effort to secure such things from legislative bodies 
when they knew that the people had the power to reverse the 
acts of such bodies by direct vote and when they were morally 
sure that the people would exercise such power, and would re- 
verse such acts, if they, the seekers after valuable grants and 
special privileges, used such grants and privileges to levy a tax 
upon the public for private enrichment. 


What we would 
Gain from it. 


BuT Jefferson, not seeing the abuses that grow under repre- 
sentative government as we see them, and not seeing the impera- 
tive necessity of adopting the initiative and referendum to pre- 
serve or restore purity in government, did not advocate the system 
of direct legislation and, failing to advocate it, the old hunkers of 

to-day, and we know no better word to charac- 


a terize the major part of the Democrats who 
gress. grace seats in the United States Senate, turn 


their faces against it. We would avoid the use 
of all offensive terms and we hope the bourbon Democrats whom 
we style old hunkers will not take offense. If they will turn to 
the dictionary definition of the word they will see their own 
reflections. ‘‘A hunker,’’ says Webster, ‘‘is one opposed to 
progress in politics ; hence one opposed to progress in general.’’ 
And does this definition not fit the bourbon Democrats who 
oppose the introduction or rather extension of the system known 
as the initiative and referendum, does it not fit the unprogressive 
Democracy? Surely it does. And such Democracy will ever 
block the road to reform, to progress. There is nothing for it 
but to couch lance and ride it down, unhorse this Democracy, 
hurl it from the path of progress. 








Tue Nebraska platform is unprogressive enough with its 
clinging to coin money, free silver coinage as the solution of the 
money question ; with its idle denunciation of trusts, its timid 
approval of the policy of municipal ownership 
of municipal franchises, street railroad, etc., 
and its cowardly evasion of the broader and 
greater question of national ownership of our 
steam railroads; with its shifty approval of the 


Unprogressive- 
ness of Even 
the Nebraska 
Platform and 
Exceptions of 
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Democrats to 


: initiative and referendum, an approval which it 
Even it. 


qualifies by adding that it approves the applica- 
tion of the system of direct legislation ‘‘ wherever it can be 
applied ’’—-an elastic exception clause in the hands of politicians. 
But even this approval of the initiative and referendum, an 
approval after the manner so dear to the heart of the dodging 
politician, has won the displeasure of the leading Democrats in 
Washington—Democrats who have the machine of the south and 
east in the hollow of their hand and will shape the platform of 
their party to be adopted in national convention. Some throw 
up their arms in very horror at the democratic tendency or, as 
they regard it, the anarchistic tendency of the Nebraska plat- 
form as evinced in the direct legislation plank, and throw up 
their hands in real or simulated alarm ; some, not quite so unpro- 
gressive, not quite so prone to class every movement in the direc- 
tion of pure democracy, of giving power into the hands of the 
people, as anarchistic, are disposed to excuse the declarations of 
the Nebraska Democratic convention as adopted for the sake of 
expediency, that is, the sake of catching Populist votes. For 
with some Democrats expediency excuses many things, covers 
many sins. 








A pispAtcHu from Washington tells us that ‘‘ there is a dis- 
position on the part of many Democrats to have former Senator 
Gorman selected for the next Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. It is thought Mr. Gorman 
can secure a greater campaign fund than Mr. 
Jones.’’ And no doubt he could, if not asked 
to labor under the handicap of Mr. Bryan’s candidacy, for he 
knows how to tap the sources of the great campaign funds. 

For the Democracy headed by Bryan he could raise no great 
campaign fund even if he would; for the Democracy after full 
surrender to the plutocracy and the naming of a candidate who 
could be trusted to look after the interests of that plutocracy, he 
could raise a campaign fund much more than ample to meet all 


Gorman 
Sentiment. 


legitimate expenses. Especially would the Democracy not be 
wanting for a campaign fund if it named him for President. 

It may be there is disposition among Democrats to select 
him for National Chairman; we believe he will be asked to go 
up higher. 

THE ignorance of the American people, and we claim no 
exception for ourselves, as to conditions in an island so near to 
our shores as Puerto Rico and over which we have undertaken 
to rule, is, when we come to think of the respon- 
sibility of legislating for another people, simply 


Puerto Rico in 


Congress. : ; Se 
appalling. Our representatives in Congress kuow 


little; among them there it no concord as to the simplest facts. 
What is asserted as a positive fact on one hand turns out to be but 
crude assumption and is as positively denied on the other by one 
who has no better ground for his assertion—no better than un- 
verified assumption. So Congressmen jump to the assumptions 
that suit them best, build their arguménts accordingly, strike 
viciously at what may be straw monsters and are declared so to 
be by their opponents, grope in the dark. 

Not too quickly, as we must legislate for the Puerto Rican 
people, can we welcome to Congress representatives from that 
island who may be heard at least on Puerto Rican problems, who 
can enlighten us as to things in Puerto Rico that Congress may 
have light to legislate intelligently. Moreover, as promptly as 
we may, let us give those people civil government, let us give 
them power to legislate for themselves as to all those things 
which strictly concern them, let us give to them home rule under 
the Constitution such as we propose to give to Hawaii. 

We trust the proposition to cut the Senate Puerto Rico bill 
in twain, that the questions of tariff and civil government might 
be passed upon separately, was not the outcropping of a disposi- 
tion to indefinitely postpone legislation for the establishment of 
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a civil government. Senator Foraker assured the Senate that it 
was not, that if such proposition were acted upon—and he did 
in fact withdraw the bill from the Senate with the avowed pur- 
pose of acting on such proposition and cutting the bill in twain 
—the question of establishing a civil government for Puerto Rico 
would not be allowed to rest after the passage of the tariff bill, 
and during the remainder of the present session of Congress, but 
would be pushed. 
upon and now abandoned be renewed we hope Senator Foraker 
will make his assurance good. 

Moreover, we hope the Senate will broaden out the civil gov- 
ernment features of the bill when it comes to discuss them, for 
we do not want to see a government fashioned for Puerto Rico 
on the crown colony plan. Let us rather follow the model pro- 
posed for Hawaii, let us have self-governing, 
democratic colonies, that will look upon them- 
selves as parts of a great free republic and b® 
loyal thereto from love, as the self-governing British colonies ar® 
loyal to the British empire, not mere dependencies that will not 
be drawn to us by feelings of pride, or gratitude, or love or 
interest, that will ever be to us sources of weakness and a care. 
The British West Indian colonies, whose white population is of 
British lineage, have been half alienated to the British crown, 
for they have been treated as dependencies, denied the power to 
protect their own interests and not had their interests cared for 
by the British colonial office. Let us beware lest we alienate 
Puerto Rico, whose population is not of American lineage, that 
is not tied to us by ties of blood. For this very reason let us 
have a care to make the ties of gratitude tighter, not sever them 
ere they have had a chance to knit. And this latter we are run- 
ning the risk of doing. 


If this proposition, once well-nigh agreed 


Let us Deal 
Fairly. 





Ir 1s true that Congress has just appropriated for the relief 
of Puerto Rico all the revenues collected on importations of 
Puerto Rican produce into the United States 
since that island was formally handed over to us, 
and further ordered that all revenues collected 
in the future on such imports and under the pro- 
visions of the Dingley law, shall be used for the benefit of Puerto 
Rico, not covered into our own Treasury. And it is true that 
Secretary Long spoke of this at a late banquet in Boston as ‘‘an 
act unequaled for its generosity in the history of nations,’’ But 
by this appropriation we don’t give the Puerto Ricans a cent we 
have not taken from them, and for giving back that which we 
have taken we, don’t think we ought to pride ourselves on our 


‘*Qur Unequal- 
ed Gener- 
osity.’’ 


generosity. 

Again it is true that Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
declares, as have others, that ‘‘ we are proposing to treat Puerto 
Rico better than we treat any territory of the United States.’’ 
And this because we propose to hand over to Puerto Rico, or for 
use in Puerto Rico, the fruits of the tariff tax we levy or propose 
to levy on Puerto Rican trade. But if Congress should impose 
a tariff on goods taken into Arizona from the rest of the United 
States and a tariff on goods shipped out of Arizona to other parts 
of the United States equal to 15 per cent. of the Dingley rates, 
and then decree that the moneys so collected should be handed 
over to Arizona, would the people of that territory think that 
they were being particularly well treated, that Congress was act- 
ing towards them with unexampled generosity? We rather think 
not, that they would raise a cry of protest that Congress was 
treating them with unparalleled injustice and oppression and 
withal unconstitutionally. And Puerto Ricans have raised this 
very cry. They feel that we are treating them unfairly, unjustly, 
oppressively, and pronouncements made by Senators and members 
of the Administration to the effect that our treatment of them 
is unequaled for its generosity must sound to them like bitter 
irony. 

We may here add that the people of Arizona and our other 
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territories think that they are protected against such treatment 
as we have meted out to Puerto Rico by the guarantees of our 
Constitution, the inhibitions placed upon Congress by that instru- 
ment. But so thought the Puerto Ricans, and Senators and 
members of Congress who assert that we have the right to treat 
Puerto Rico as outside the Constitution, and 
propose to legislate for it upon the basis of such 
assumption, have gone so far as to assert that 
the Constitution does not guarantee to Arizona and New Mexico 
and our other territories free trade with the rest of the United 
States, that Congress has the right to levy tariff duties on goods 
taken into Arizona from the United States or sent out from Ari- 
zona to other parts of the United States if it so will. 

It is a startling doctrine but it has been asserted. It is an 
interpretation of the Constitution that would been ridiculed 
a few years ago but the assertion of this doctrine as to Puerto 
Rico has made its extension to territories nearer home inevitable. 
But while asserting that Congress has the power to legislate for 
all our territories regardless of the inhibitions of the Consti- 
tution, lay tariff taxes on trade between such territories and the 
United States (the late reading of the Constitution is that 
territories are not part of the United States), we do not believe 
that these new expounders of the Constitution would dare to 
bring their interpretation to the test of the Supreme Court by 
asserting such power in dealing with the territories that are 
within what were the borders of the United States before the 
outbreak of the Spanish War. But after all, considered in the 
constitutional sense, what is the difference between the territory 
of Hawaii and the territory of Arizona, the territory of Hawaii 
and the territory of Puerto Rico? 


Shearing the 
Constitution. 








Ir Congress, in some moment of aberration, should impose 
tariff taxes on trade between Arizona and other parts of the United 
States public sentiment would pass judgement on the constitu- 
tionality of such act and adjudge it unconstitu- 
tional long before a test case could be gotten be- 
fore the Supreme Court. And such unanimity of 
public sentiment would not be without its influ- 
The court would, being composed of mortal 
men, be swayed unconsciously by such sentiment everywhere 
environing it and, almost surely, adjudge the caseas the public 
adjudged it. But in the event of Congress imposing tariff taxes 
on trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, and such 
case being brought before the Supreme Court, a decision uphold- 
taxation can be hopefully 


Taxing Puerto 
Rico to [Makea 
Test Case. 


ence upon the court. 


ing the constitutionality of such 
looked for and is confidently counted our new 
expounders of the Constitution. For in such case public senti- 
ment will not be arrayed in solid hostility to the imposition of 
such tariff taxes, there will be difference of opinion, the senti- 
ment environing the Supreme Court will likely be largely 
favorable toa decision upholding the constitutionality of such 
taxes and sosway the court in the direction of rendering such a 
decision. And our new expounders of the Constitution do not 
propose to raise other case than this. 

So long as they confine themselves to academic consider- 
ation of the question raised it is well enough for them to tacitly 
adimit or even positively assert, for they cannot well help them- 
selves, that Congress is not bound by the restrictions of the 
Constitution in legislating for the territories of the United 
States, no more bound in legislating for Arizona than it is bound 
in legislating for Puerto Rico. But when it comes down to a 
practical question and for decision by the highest court they do 
not want to, and they will not, raise the question as to our old 
territories. They will confine the case to Puerto Rico with very 
broad hints as to the effects the may have on our 
relations in the Philippines, throwing out suggestions, almost 
threats, that a decision not upholding the constitutional right of 
Congress to impose tariff taxes on trade between Puerto Rico 


upon by 


decision 
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and the United States, and hence the Philippines and the United 
States, would oblige the Administration to reverse its whole 
Philippine policy. And on this question our expansionists who 
demand the conquest of the Philippines in the name of trade, in 
the belief that the possession of those islands can be made to 
open up trade that will cause gold to flow into our coffers, de- 
mand a decision. And they propose to make a test case of 
Puerto Rico. Ina recent address before the Union League of 
this city Senator Frye announced this directly and explicitly. 
‘*To be perfectly frank,’’ he said, ‘‘I will state the tariff 
(the proposed Puerto Rican tariff) was imposed to test one im- 
portant point. We want the Supreme Court to say whether the 
Constitution of the United States, by its own force, applies to all 
our possessions.’’ He declared it to be his comfident belief that 
the Supreme Court would say no. 
ahead on the assumption that it would. 
not so decide he admitted the Republicans would be turned 
upside down, have to reform their lines, for if opening up 
markets to the Orient through the possession of the Philippines 
means an opening up of our markets to the products of the 


The Republicans were going 
If perchance it should 


Orient, to say nothing of Europe, on a free trade basis, they are 
constrained to admit that we can better afford to be without those 
former markets. 

In truth our greedy expansionists want a one sided trade, 
want what they cannot get even though the Supreme Court 
uphoids their hands, though this they do not see. For reduced 
to its final analysis trade is barter; to be estab- 
lished on solid foundations it has got to be 
mutual and the more goods we sell to the 
Orient the more goods of the Orient will we be 
obliged to take. And it will not profit us toexpend our energies, 
use our troops, spend millions for the conquest of the Philip- 
pines to force such trade, wedge open the markets of China, 
perhaps against the wishes of the Chinese and to the prevention 
of the development of their own resources, sell goods in China 
that the Chinese could produce at less labor cost, if given half a 
chance, than we can lay them down in China and buy more 
goods from China that we can produce at less labor cost but not 
at so low a money cost as the Chinese. 

This use of our energies to extend trade in forced and 
unnatural channels cannot, we repeat, profit us, it must im- 
poverish us. As Benjamin Franklin said in a letter addressed to 
Lord Howe, in June, 1775: 


The Trade of 
Greed that We 
Cannot Get. 


‘*To me it seems that neither the obtaining or retaining of 
any trade, how valuable so ever, is an object for which men may 
justly spill each other’s blood ; that the true and 
sure means of extending and securing commerce 
are the goodness and cheapness of commodities ; 
and that the profits of no trade can ever be equal 
to the expense of compelling it and holding it by fleets and 
arms.”’ 


Benjamin Frank- 
lin on Making 
War for Trade. 


CoNGREsS, that is the Republicans of the Senate and House, 
agreed upon and passed the Puerto Rican Appropriation bill, or 
relief bill, or bill for the restitution of tariff duties unlawfully 
collected, whatever we may call it, late last week. Of course the 
making of restitution of tariff taxes to those who really bore the 
burden of them is quite out of the question. For the incidence 
iictiinaien of such taxation is an elusive and ramifying 
Rican Relief Bill. thing. Nor did the Republicans in passing this 

measure make any pretense of a purpose to make 
restitution of such taxes to the parties who really bore them. 
On the contrary they disclaimed any such purpose. For holding 
the collection of such taxes or tariff duties perfectly lawful and 
constitutional they felt no call to vote to return such taxes to the 
Puerto Ricans in the name of restitution. ‘They made the appro- 
priation as a gift of Uncle Sam to a people impoverished by a 
devastating hurricane, to say nothing of the commercial isolation 
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brought upon Puerto Rico by its severance from Spain and 
which Uncle Sam did nothing to remove. 

3ut there were Democrats who held restitution due and de- 
manded that it should be made. Senator Jonesof Arkansas went 
so far as to propose an amendment directing that the duties that 
had been collected on articles imported into the United States 
from Puerto Rico, and since the date of the exchange of peace 


ratifications with Spain, should be returned to 
Senator Jones as 
Cat’s Paw of the 
Sugar Trust. 


‘‘the persons from whom they were collected.’’ 
But the persons from whom such duties were 
collected were not the persons who bore them, 
who really paid them. Whether or no Mr. Jones was aware of 
the effect of hisamendment we do not know, but it was drawn 
squarely in the interest of the Sugar Trust. Of the money that 
would have been paid out of the United States Treasury if his 
amendment had been adopted three-fourths would have gone di- 
rectly into the coffers of the Sugar Trust. And in equity, 
whether the collection of duties on imports from Puerto Rico has 
been constitutional or not, the Sugar Trust is not entitled to the 
restitution of one penny it has paid. For every penny it paid it 
deducted from the price paid the Puerto Rican planter. If no 
duties on sugar imported from Puerto Rico had been imposed, or 
if such duties had been removed when Puerto Rico came under 
our flag, the amount of duties paid into the National Treasury 
by the Sugar Trust, and on imports of sugar from Puerto Rico, 
would have been paid to the Puerto Rican sugar growers as in- 
creased price. Sugar from Puerto Rico cost the Trust no more 
because of the collection of such duties but it brought the plant- 
ers less. And the planters getting a lesser price for their sugar 
than they would have gotten if no duties had been imposed the 
labor they employed no doubt got less wages than it otherwise 
could have commanded. And so may we suppose the burden of 
these tariff duties was shifted among the people of the island. 


HAVING disposed of the Puerto Rican appropriation bill 
Congress, or rather the Senate, returned to consideration of the 
tariff bill, And much as the Republicans are 
rent by this question, widespread as is the revolt 
against the tariff policy, strong and growing as is the demand, 
and within the Republican ranks, for free trade, we are assured 
by Senator Foraker, despite appearances to the contrary, despite 
the failure of the Republican caucus of last Monday to reach an 
agreement, that the Republicans of the Senate, or at least 
enough of them to pass the tariff bill, the eve of 
getting together, that order is about to be evolved out of 
chaos, that on Tuesday next the tariff bill in some form or 
other will be pushed to a vote by the Republicans and 
passed. Whether it be taken up and passed as it came 
from the House, whether as a compromise it may be amended so 
as to admit imports from the United States into Puerto Rico free of 
duty and then passed, or be passed with the proviso that whenever 
the government of Puerto Rico to be hereafter established pro- 
vide for raising sufficient revenues to meet necessary expenses 
the President shall by proclamation discontinue the collection of 
duties on imports from Puerto Rico into the United States, or into 
Puerto Rico from the United States, remains to be seen. 

By the adoption of the first named amendment much of the 
opposition on the part of the millers of the northwest who do not 
like the idea of Congress imposing a duty on their exports of 
flour to Puerto Rico, especially as under the military tariff now 
in force flour is admitted free, might be overcome. Also might 
the exporters of provisions who have protested be satisfied and 
the sharply expressed dis-satisfaction of the agricultural com- 
munity, that, however, seemingly holds the whole question on a 
higher plain than one of mere dollars and cents, be somewhat 
softened. 

Moreover, in the whole tariff bill the part that is the clearest 


The Tariff Bill. 


are on 
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infraction of the Constitution and therefore the weakest link is 
that part that imposes duties on imports into 
Puerto Rico from the United States, or on ex- 
ports from the United States to Puerto Rico. 
And such imposition, as in controvention of the 
clause of the Constitution that forbids Congress 
to impose duties on exports from any state, might very well be 


An Amendment 
to Bring it 
Within the 
Constitution. 


held to be unconstitutional by a court that would sustain as con- 
stitutional the imposition of duties on imports from Puerto Rico 
into the United States and on the ground that Puerto Rico, as a 
territory of the United States, is outside of the Constitution. 
Indeed this very interpretation is placed upon the Constitu- 
tion by one, at least, of the President’s official family. Secretary 
Long, in the Boston address to which we have already referred, 
declared that as to the constitutional right of Congress to impose 
duties on imports from Puerto Rico he had no 
doubt, but as to the right to impose duties the 
other way round he had grave doubts. ‘‘I do 
not see my way clear under the Constitution,’’ he said, ‘‘ to any- 
thing that shall operate directly or indirectly as a duty on any 


The Views of 
Secretary Long. 


export from any of the states of the United States, because that 
involves the question of a constitutional prohibition.’’ 








SECRETARY LONG also, and significantly enough, declared 
that though he believed Congress had undoubted constitu- 
tional right to impose tariff duties on imports from Puerto Rico 
he doubted the wisdom of doing so. 
“like that expressed by the President, in his 
message, is that in regard to Puerto Rico, there 
should have been free trade, not as a constitu- 
tional right, but as a discreet act of Congress.’ 

Where, indeed, in view of such expressions, does the Admin- 
It seems indeed that we have a President who 
faces every which way. The people, however, seem to be facing 
more one way, and unlike the President they do not face one way 
to-day and another on the morrow. The lower branch of the 
Iowa Legislature, on motion of a Republican, and by unanimous 


‘* My own view,’’ he said, 


Facing Every- 
which-way. 


’ 


istration stand ? 


vote has gone on record as in favor of free trade with Puerto 
Rico. We wish the Senator from Iowa, trained in equivocation, 
in indirection, in dodging, would take such resolution for instruc- 
tions. ‘There appears, however, to be no hope of this. Of 
course he knows better what ought to be done than the Iowa 
legislature but the resolution of that body, even though he does 
not heed it, causes him much worry. 

MANY are the excuses that the Republicans have to offer for 
the position they have taken on the Puerto Rican tariff question 
and a position that we venture to say, in view of its unpopular- 
ity, they much wish they had never taken. One very popular 
defense with them, and popular because calcu- 
lated to strike a popular chord, is based on the 
assumption that the sugar and tobacco of Puerto 
Rico raised last year is not held by the producers but has been 
bought up and is held by the Sugar and Tobacco Trusts; that 
therefore the tariff duties it is proposed to levy will fall upon and 
be paid by these trusts ; that the removal of all duties, of the small 
percentage of the Dingley rates that it is proposed to continue, 
would but add to the profits of those trusts, put no additional 
penny in the pockets of the Puerto Ricans ; that the imposing of 
such tariff tax and handing over the proceeds for expenditure in 
Puerto Rico is to tax those trusts for the support of Puerto Rico. 

And this argument is plausible ; there may be some founda- 
tion for it for aught we know. ‘‘ At 15 per cent. of the Dingley 
rate, this tobacco and sugar, held by the trusts,’’ said Congress- 
man Page Morris, of Minnesota, in his defense that he went 
home to make to his constituents, ‘‘ would have to pay duties, 
when brought into this country, amounting to between $240,000 
and $250,000. If no duty is charged it will pay nothing. ... 


A Lame 
Defense. 
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In other words, the removing of the 15 per cent. of the Dingley 
rate would make a present to these speculators and trusts of 
$250,000.’’ 

But if so the removing of 85 per cent. of the Dingley rates, 
which the Republicans propose and Mr. Morris defends, would 
make a present to these trusts of $1,415,000. And if the Repub- 
licans, on the basis of their own assumption, the assumption that 
the sugar and tobacco now held in Puerto Rico is owned by the 
trusts, are ready to make a gift to those trusts of nearly a mil- 
lion and a half why should they make such a kick, and assume 
such a holier than thou spirit, over giving to such trusts the fur- 
ther present of an additional quarter of a million? 

But the assumption, we believe, is not well founded. In a 
protest signed by the President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Juan and by the mayor, a protest carried to General Davis 
by a gathering of ten thousand persons assembled for the pur- 
pose, itis denied. This protest or petition directed attention to 
‘the urgent necessity of a final settlement of the 
tariff question as a means of saving to their 
owners, mostly men of small means, the sugar 
and tobacco crops, which would pass under the control of specu- 
lators if no conclusion should soon be reached,’’ for the small 
owners would have to part with such produce to get necessary 
money ‘‘for planting new crops.’’ And to part with such pro- 
duce now means its sale for the New York price less the full 
amount of the Dingley rates and 85% of which the Republicans 
propose to take off. But Congress pays no heed and delays— 
delays though delay must force the sale to speculators of sugar 
and tobacco now in the hands of producers at ruinous sacrifice, 
though delay plays into the hands of the trusts. Perhaps after 
the Puerto Ricans have been forced to sell and 
the trusts have bought, perhaps after such change 
of ownership that the first benefit of removing a 
large part or all of the Dingley rates will accrue to the trusts not 
the Puerto Ricans, perhaps after delay has done its work in 
serving the trusts, Congress will act. 


The Hand of 
the Trusts. 


Is it at Con- 
gress’ Throat. 








DURING respites in discussion of the Puerto Rican bill, re- 
spites for which Republicans have begged, the Senate has 
considered a bill for revising the laws of Alaska, or rather a bill 
enacting a code of laws for Alaska, for it amountsto this. And 
this bill provides for the levying of various license taxes. By 
such license taxes it is proposed to largely raise the territorial 
revenues. And the Senate voting approval of 
such taxes a lot of small brained imperialists 
who do not take the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the arguments of their opponents 
make themselves ridiculous by declaring that in asserting the power 
to lay such taxes the Senate has asserted the right of Congress to 
legislate for Alaska as outside the Constitution. But Congress 
at present fills, in regard to Alaska, the place of a territorial 
legislature and has the same right to legislate for Alaska as a 
territorial legislature would have, or as in the existing states the 
state legislatures have. And any state or territorial legislature 
could impose license taxes. But could any such legislature enact 
a tariff law? 


The Right of 
Congress to 
Tax Alaska, 


S1x weeks have passed since Lord Roberts inaugurated the 
movement that resulted in the relief of Kimberley, the capture of 
General Cronje’s army, the occupation of Bloemfontein and in- 
directly in the relief of Ladysmith—the movement that put an 
entirely changed complexion on the South African War. His 
admirers say the presence of Roberts turned the 
tide. And may be it did, at least had something 
to do with the turning of the tide. But is it not 
just possible that the presence of 70,000 additional troops at the 
front had more? When Lords Roberts and Kitchener arrived in 
South Africa in January there were about 70,000 troops at the 


British 
Victories. 
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front. When he took active command of operations he had 
double the number of troops to work with, besides an additional 
number to well protect his lines of communication. And consi 
dering, what now appears to have been the fact, that the Boers 
have been unable to muster more than 40,000 men at any one 
time it is no wonder the tide turned. Yet the Boers are not yet 
crushed, and this is the wonder not that they have been driven 
back, a large part of the Orange Free State wrested from them. 
A second and probably a more arduous campaign is yet before 
Lord Roberts before he can occupy Pretoria. And even then 
will Boer resistance cease? Kruger the malinged, the herioc, 
who has 200 blood relations at the front and would rather see 
them all dead than the hated British rule, says no. And yet it 
is the pigmy before the giant. ‘‘ The strength of the Boers in 
the final campaign in the Transvaal,’’ writes a correspondent, 
‘*is estimated at 15,000, but these figures are considered too low 
by the military authorities in London. They assume that Presi- 
dent Kruger will have 30,000 burghers in arms for the fighting 
in the last ditch.’’ And then he adds grimly: ‘‘ This official 
estimate is not based upon the census or election returns, but 
provides a more impressive background for the British operations 
with an army of 200,000 men.”’ 





THE tide of war turned President’s Kruger and Steyn asked 
for terms of peace and drew from Lord Salisbury a reply leaving 
it no longer in doubt that his Government aims at nothing less 
than the extinction of the two republics, and their absorption into 
the British Colonial system—aims at just that 
which the Boer presidents asserted when they 
issued their famous ultimatum that was tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. That they expected to draw from 
Lord Salisbury any other answer than they got is not to be 
believed. But in such answer they got just the document they 
wanted to promulgate among the burghers to make them resist 
to the end, firmly resolved to die rather than surrender. Forthe 


British Peace 
Terms. 


burgers prefer, or think they prefer, death to life under British 
rule. And Lord Salisbury’s answer must have sufficed to show 
them that there was no other alternative for them. In giving 
such answer, in all its brutal frankness, Salisbury played into 
Kruger’s hands, fell into the very trap the wily Boer set for him. 
And yet the British are short sighted enough to flatter them- 
selves that they had the best of the correspondence. 

As to terms of peace Kruger suggested just what he was 
ready to accept before the turn came in the tide of war. Early in 
February he declared that ‘‘ having been forced into war, the 
Boers will conquer or die. I expect no aid of other nations. 
The Transvaal is willing to make peace at any time, but we want 
no more conventions. Only absolute independence is possible. 
We do not want more territory, but are content 
with our present frontier, if we are permitted to 
live peacefully. This is all we ask.’’ And this 
he asked before the turn of the tide and he asked tothing less 
after. With him, his nation, his people, it is simply a question 
of independence or death and there is no compromise. 


Kruger’s 
Answer. 


NATIONAL REFORM PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Will meet at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7th. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Reform Press Association, having addressed a letter to each 
member of the Executive Board, has elicited the fact that the 
Board is almost unanimous on the question of holding the next 
annual meeting of the Association at Cincinnati on May 7 and 8 
next. 

I therefore call the meeting of the Association to assemble a 
Cincinnati on Monday, May 7th, 1900, at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
earnestly request a full attendance. 

FRANK BuRKITY?, 


Okolona, Miss. President. 
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MR. BRYAN’ S POSITION ON MONEY AND TRUSTS. 
R ESPONSI BILITY weakens some men, it steels others ; 

some men shrink under responsibilities, others rise above 
them. President Mckinley is one of those men whom 
responsibility weakens, aye, one whom in his desire for 
political place, with the true politician’s instinct, has ever 
shrank from the responsibilities of leadership, deftly thrust 
them to one side. Mr. Bryen, too, is one of those men 
who has shrunk under the responsibility of leadership. 
Well, indeed, has it been said that such responsibility 
makes men cowards. In such positions they are wont to 
hold their opinions in leash if they fear their expression will 
cost them support. They strive to appear to lead and yet not 
lead, but follow. Remedies they may conceive to be the true 
remedies for great evils they do not offer if they fear the offering 
of such remedies would weaken them with their party followers. 
They keep their true opinions, the evolution of their thoughts, 
locked in their breasts if they fear the public unfolding of such 
would stand between them and the attaining or keeping of the 
places they desire. Indeed this is all too common a failing 
among the humanrace. There is great want of moral courage. If 
there were more, if men feared less to speak their thoughts, it 
would be better for mankind. 

And this fear grows with some men as their responsibilities 
grow, and, even as their position becomes more commanding, 
even as more cling to their words, they shrink more within them- 
selves, narrow their thoughts, or the expression of them. We 
are told that once, not many years ago, not long before he had 
won a presidential -nomination, when less in the public eye 
than now, Mr. Bryan spoke of the greenback as being the kind 
of money the country wanted and expressed himself as favoring 
the nationalization of our railroads. Now he declares that the 
greenback to be good must be redeemable in coin, that metal 
money, such as free coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 
to 1 would give us, is the kind of money that the country wants, 
and on the question of government ownership of railroads he is 
as silent as the sphinx. As he has attained a position more 
commanding his thoughts have been narrowed, or, if not this, 
the free expression of them put under self imposed restraint. 
For it may be that his inmost views of public questions have not 
been narrowed. Indeed it can scarcely be that they have. For 
to these great questions of money and transportation he must 
have given thought and study, busy as he has been. Indeed his 
very busyness with the first of these questions cannot have been 
a deterrant to study and thought but quite the reverse, though 
much iteration and reiteration must tend to incline the mind into 
narrow and fixed grooves. And in the natural evolution of 
thought the earnest silver advocate must become a convert to 
paper money and regard the waste of wealth involved in the use 
of the precious metals as our money standard as folly. For the 
silver advocate must gradually awaken to the fact, aud he must 
awaken to it as soon as he really grasp the silver question, that the 
very arguments that he must use to defend his position sustain 
the theory of paper money, prove thata paper dollar limited as to 
issue will maintain a value equally as well as gold or silver, prove 
that the paper dollar, if its issue be governed by scientific prin- 
ciples, will be a more stable dollar than gold or silver, the issue 
of which are governed only by the accidents of discovery and 
production, can ever be. 

Therefore, when it is said that Mr. Bryan at one time held 
and declared that the best kind of money forthe country would 
be a greenback currency, a paper currency non-redeemable in 
coin, we do not doubt the assertion. For he who knows and 
asserts that the value of money is determined by the supply and 
demand, and nothing else, and carries out his reasoning to its 
logical end, must of necessity come to the conclusion that paper 
will serve as money just as well as gold or silver, that it will 
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serve at much less cost, and, if its issue be properly and sanely 
regulated, serve much better. And Mr. Bryan does assert that 
it is the law of supply and demand that gives value to money. 
It is the keystone of his monetary argument. The pity of it is 
that he has not the courage to lend his voice to the building of a 
sounder and more perfect structure, a monetary structure resting 
on the law, a law which he does not deny, but must and does 
recognize, that it is supply and demand which gives value to 
money and not the substance of which it is made. 

Perhaps it ,is true, and may be it is charitable to suppose, 
that much iteration of the same silver argument has so inclined 
Mr. Bryan’s mind into narrow and rigid grooves, so dulled his 
reasoning, that he cannot follow out the premises he sets to their 
logical conclusion, that he fails to expound the logical deduction 
But, 
be this as it may, a fact it is that Mr. Bryan stands as a cham- 


because he fails to see it not because he fears the effect. 


pion of metallic money, opposing the issue of paper money non- 
redeemable in coin, and in this he stands much nearer Mr. 
McKinley, much nearer to the gold men, for indeed he is a 
bullionist, than he does to the Populists. 

It isa fact that Mr. Bryan is opposed to the issue of currency 
by the national banks, holding that the issue of currency is a 
sovereign power that can be delegated by the government to no 
one with safety. sut his party, while opposed to the issue of 
national bank notes, has, so far as it is represented in the United 
States Senate, recently gone on record as favoring the repeal of 
the tax on currency issued by state banks that such banks might 
be free to issue currency and without restrictions imposed by the 
national government. And Mr. Bryan, addressing the Demo- 
cratic convention of his own state a few days since, assailed the 
‘‘Paper Money Trust,’’ 
flinging out the charge as a catchy battle cry. Yet the Sena- 
tors who represent his party in Washington would, if they could 
have had their way, opened the way to the creation of a ‘‘ Paper 
Money Trust "’ that would have differed only from that which 
the Republicans are charged with creating in that the Republi- 
cans would restrain the ‘‘ Paper Money Trust’’ they would 
establish by placing it under national license. while the Demo- 
crats would open the way to the building of a ‘‘ Paper Money 
Trust ’’ that would be under no national restraint at all. Of the 
the latter would be much the worst, and indeed 


Republican party as having established a 


” 


two ‘‘ trusts 
the former ought to be, in Mr. Bryan’s estimation, quite harm- 
less, for it would be licensed by the national government, and 
this is just what Mr. Bryan recommends be done with all the 
trusts to render them harmless—that they be licensed by the 
national government. 

It must in fairness here be added that the platform recently 
adopted by the Democrats of Nebraska in State Convention, 
and under Mr. Bryan’s eye, denounces the issue of bank cur- 
rency in general terms, explicitly declares that the currency- 
issuing power is a sovereign power that the national government 
should surrender to no one, that the national bank notes ought 
to be retired and greenbacks put out in their place. And pre- 
sumably this platform has Mr. Bryan’s full approval, for the 
convention that adopted it named the delegates at large from 
Nebraska to the National Democratic Convention, and it is upon 
this platform that the Nebraska delegation will present his name 
to that convention. In such case it is natural to assume that the 
platform was cut to fit the man, but it must not be forgotten 
that in Nebraska the Democrats have to count on the Populist 
vote, or what once was, and are constrained by very force of 
circumstances to cater to that vote in some greater degree than 

. they are prepared to in other states. 

Now to speak of the late Republican currency legislation as 
establishing a ‘‘ Paper Money Trust’’ is somewhat far fetched, 
though it might fairly be described as a step in such direction. 

Sut the politician’s license covers much looseness of expression. 
The making of political capital and catchy phrases does uot 
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always permit of strict exactitude of expression but ever invites 
bold statement and misleading exaggeration, if not downright 
For the whole purpose of launching such 
phrases, the whole profit that may be gained from it, is that, 
taking hold of the unthinking and ringing through the public 
mind, they may oblige opponents to work against a popular 
prejudice. But such phrases, while they may help the poli- 
ticians, do not help the people to an understanding of the policies 
upon which they are called to pass. 

So let us unravel this catch phrase so far as we may, see in 
how far there is foundation for it, in how far it is misleading. 
Now, of course, the term ‘‘ trust’’ is somewhat indefinite, but as 
used in common parlance it means something akin to monopoly. 
The creation of a ‘‘ Paper Money Trust’’ means then the 
handing over to the banks, in this case the national banks, of 
the sole right or power to issue paper money. But the monopoly 
so conferred would not be complete if the banks were restricted 
by the national government in the issue of money, if a limit were 
placed on their power to expand and a limit on their power to 
contract. With such limitation placed on them the banks could 
enjoy but a restricted monopoly, or, in other words, they would 
not have freedom or power to use the monopoly conferred upon 
them to their fullest advantage. We takethen a ‘‘Paper Money 
Trust’’ to have reference to a state where the banks have the sole 
right toissue paper money, havea monopoly of that right, and are 
free to expand and contract their issues—free thereby to inflate 
and depress prices, and so turn the surplus fruits of labor into 
the pockets of the speculative cliques or ‘‘ the money power.”’ 
And when Mr. Bryan used the term, ‘‘ A Paper Money Trust,’’ 
we take this to be his meaning. 

Now we may as well admit that such a trust would be by 
far the most fearful of any trust imaginable. This there is no 
denying. And we will at once admit that we are drifting within 
sight of such a trust; that it is far more than an ogre, an 
imaginary monster; that the passing of the late currency bill 
was a taking down of some of the bars to the uprearing of such 
a trust. But before there be a ‘‘ Paper Money Trust ’’ formed, 
with a monopoly over the issue of our paper money and power 
to regulate the volume and so value of our currency, there are 
many other bars that must be taken down and by legislation. If 
the people do not watch out, rouse themselves out of their 
lethargy, there will be a letting down of those other bars and 
they will only awaken to find themselves really and truly in the 
grasp of a ‘‘ Paper Money Trust.’’ But there has so far been 
but a letting down of the upper bars. An effort to let down the 
lower will soon come if the people do not bestir themselves, but 
this is not yet. Doubtless an effort to let all the bars down at 
once and in one bill would have been made if it were not for the 
fear that such bold move would have wakened the people out of 
their lethargy and resulted in the raising up of such opposition 
as would have defeated a taking down of any of the bars. And 
so the goal is sought step by step, so it is approached craftily, 
silently, so are the bars let down gradually in the hope that the 
people will not notice but will sleep until the goal is won—a goal 
that could never be won by direct and open effort. 

The Currency Bill just passed opens the way for the banks 
to take out notes secured by bonds and under conditions attrac- 
tive to them—that is under conditions that give greater promise 
of return on capital used in buying bonds to secure circulation, 
taking out notes and loaning the same than on capital loaned out 
directly. And as the banks increase their note issues notes issued 
by the national government will be displaced from circulation, 
disappear ; be passed into the National Treasury for redemption 
and be there locked up while the national debt is piled up, added 
to, as bonds are sold to get the gold to provide for the redemp- 
tions. And with the putting out of bank notes national notes 
will pass into the Treasury for redemption and occasion arise 
for the sale of bonds to get the gold to provide for such redemp- 
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tions, for with increase in the bank circulation must come an 
inflation such as in the end must lead to a diminution of our ex- 
ports and expansion of imports such as must sufficiently turn the 
tide in our balance of trade as to cause gold exports. 

Thus under the new Currency law there will most likely 
come a gradual displacement of national by bank currency. And 
so possibly under the law, without change, and in the course of a 
few years, the issue of our paper money may fall into the hands 
of the National banks, the banks come to monopolize such issue. 
But even then the power to regulate such issue at will, expand 
and contract without limit, would not be theirs. For under the 
law they can only issue notes secured by bonds and cannot expand 
their note issues beyond the amount of their capital. And they 
are forbidden, in the aggregate, to retire more than three million 
dollars of notes in any one month, $36,000,000 in any one year. 
In short, at present the government that licenses, charters the 
National banks, restricts their power toexpand and contract their 
uote issues. Before the banks can gain a full monopoly and con- 
trol over the issue of our currency such restrictions must be 
removed, gold payments be suspended—and if we ever get to the 
point of giving the banks the sole power to issue paper money 
and a free foot to regulate such issue they promptly will be—, 
and the country be put on an irredeemable bank paper basis. 

Now, speaking of trusts, Mr. Bryan referred to them as ‘‘ so 
bad a thing that the President felt it necessary to denounce them 
in his message last December’’ and then unctuously added : 
‘“but the President did not recommend a remedy ’’—as if he, Mr. 
Bryan, were quite innocent of the fact that many are saying this 
sauie thing of him. For his recommendation that the govern- 
ment license the trusts, control them by some commission ar- 
rangement, does not strike many as a remedy for the evils of 
trusts at all, but rather as a dodging of the question. But, epi- 
tomizing, not unfairly, the trust portion of the President's mes- 
sage, Mr. Bryan went on: ‘‘ A Republican Congress listened to 
the reading of the message, and then proceeded to establish a 
Paper Money Trust, which gives to the people a larger chance 
of injury and to the banks a larger opportunity for profit than 
any other trust in existence.’’ And yet this ‘‘ Paper Money 
Trust’’ that Mr. Bryan denounces would under the law be li- 
censed by the national government and its power over the issue 
of paper: money, its power to expand and contract, be restricted 
and limited by said government. And it isa licensing of trusts 
by the national government that Mr. Bryan proposes as a remedy 
for the trust evil. In short the very remedy that Mr. Bryan has 
to offer to curb the evils of trusts, keep them under control and 
supervision, is here applied to the prospective ‘‘ Paper Money 
Trust,’’ and thus licensed as it is, thus subjected to control, he 
denounces it as the worst of trusts. In so doing he denounces 
his own remedy which in truth can hardly be regarded as pro- 
posed by one seriously opposed to trusts. Yet Mr. Bryan fails 
to see the ludicrousness of the position he places himself in, fails 
to see that he has dug a pit in which to catch his enemy and into 
which he has fallen himself. He arraigns President McKinley 
for denouncing the trusts and offering no remedy for that which 
he denounces, But he himself is in the same boat. His ar- 
raignment of President McKinley, deserved as it is, rebounds, for 
it fits him who utters it equally well as him it was intended for. 

To talk of licensing trusts is trifling with evil. The trusts 
have come, some as the product of industrial evolution, from the 
fact that great combinations have made possible the introduction 
of economies in production ; some as the product of special legis- 
lation, largely the granting of franchises exclusive by their 
nature ; some as the result of railroad discriminations forbidden 
by the law but which the law has been powerless to prevent. 
And so arising the trust question must be treated with some re- 
gard to the manner in which the trusts have arisen. Those that 
have arisen in the third way, in railroad discrimination, can be 
dealt with effectively, properly, by the government taking pos- 
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session of the railroads and putting an end to the evil of discrim- 
ination so destructive of the first right of the American people, 
the right to an equality of opportunity. Those that have arisen 
in the second way can be successfully treated only by the national, 
state and municipal governments taking back the public fran- 
chises they have given away and which they have a common law 
right to do; those that have arisen in the first way and that 
abuse their power, the power that comes with concentration and 
that ought to benefit the general public, must be taken by the 
people as they see the necessity and that they may enjoy the ben- 
efits of the industrial evolution going on around them and to 
which they are of right entitled. 

In conclusion: We want a Paper Money Trust but we want 
the government to be the trustee—trustee for all the people. 





RALLYING TO THE CINCINNATI CALL. 


Pennsylvania’s Delegation. 








The following is self explanitory : 
INDIANA, PENNA., March 21, 19¢co. 
By virtue of authority vested in me by resolution adopted 
by the State Convention of the Peoples Party, held in Philadel- 
phia, September 7th, 1899, I hereby appoint the following dele- 
gates to represent the Peoples Party of Pennsylvania in National 
Convention, called to meet in Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, 
May goth, 1900: 
DELEGATES AT LARGE: 
Dr. A. H. P. LeuF, Philadelphia. JOHN SUCKLING, Hollidaysburg, 
ANDREW STORRY, Pettis. S. F. LANE, Montrose. 
DELEGATES : 
JOHN W. CAMPION, Swarthmore. 
JOHN H. LORIMER, Philadelphia. 
D. O. COUGHLIN, Wilkesbarre. 
GEO. MAIN, Susquehanna, 
R. A. THOMPSON, Indiana. 


GEO. W. DAwson, Beaver. 
SAMUEL H. BARKER, Wyncote. 
St. CLAIR THOMPSON, Home. 
W. C. HIL1, Maple Creek. 

J. A. WELSCH, New Castle. 


R. A. THompson, Chairman, 
Peoples Party State Committee of Pennsylvania. 


From a private letter received from Mr. Thompson we quote 
the following : 

‘There is one point that has always been our weakness, and 
that is the selection of our National Chairman. Can we not find 
a man who has the backbone and honesty to withstand the temp- 
tations to sell out? All we need is a good, solid practical man 
who will be firm as a rock for the next four years, and who can- 
not be bought. Without a man of this sort I do not see how we 
can build up our party again. I am very much inclined toward 
anew name for our party, as we should avoid a contest in the 
several states for the party name. 
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Ohio’s Eloquent Call. 


‘* To the People of Ohio who favor a government 4y the People, 
and a government of equal and exact justice to a// the 
People, greeting ! 

‘It is needless to array proofs to show that ours has ceased 
to be such a government. The voice of the people is no longer 
heeded in the Halls of Legislation, in Executive Mansions, nor 
in the ‘ Courts of last resort.’ An Aristocracy of Wealth dic- 
tates public policies in State and Nation. The old theory that 
parties are necessary ;—the minority to watch the majority ;— 
has, as between the Republican and Democratic parties, proved 
‘a delusion and a snare.’ Agreed upon this one proposition : 
‘To the victor belong the spoils,’ these parties have wrestled 
with each other for the mastery ; which achieving alternately, 
both have used to lay fresh burdens and hardships upon the back . 
of honest toil. Both have placed the ‘ do//ar above the man ;’’ 
to curse the few with inordinate wealth, the many with destitu- 
tion and despair. How has this unholy advantage of the few 
been obtained? By class laws and biassed Court decisions ; con- 
ferring franchises and powers, belonging, of right, to the whole 
people. Among these powers, are, the ownership and control of 
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the ‘life blood of business,’ Money; of the great arteries of 
transportation, the Railways; of the meansof rapid transmission 
of news, the Telegraph; of Land, including its rich deposits of coal, 
of petroleum, of iron, of tin, copper, lead and of the so-called 
‘Precious Metals.’ Through the control of these indispensible 
means of civilized existence, Cafz/a/ is made master of Lador— 
the ‘dollar to rule the man.’ Neither does it matter to the 
‘Man’ if the ‘ Dollar’ be stamped upon gold and National’ Bank 
notes—Republican plan—or upon gold, silver and S/afe Bank 
notes—Democratic plan. The control of the currency in private 
hands for private gain, is the treacherous rock that wrecks gen- 
eral prosperity. The present animation in ‘ business circles’ is 
based on the bubble of cved’t—a credit bolstered up by largesses 
from the people’s national treasury, to the gamblers of Wall 
street. History will surely ‘repeat itself.’ A credit system 
based upon a pretended ‘ Special Redeemer,’ and manipulated by 
Banks of Issue, will be, as it has ever been, a breeder of panics, 
of business prostration, of ruined enterprise, of suffering mil- 
lions unemployed, of darkest night, whenever ‘ financier ’ Ghouls 
go out to feast upon the bodies of the s/azz. Neither of the old 
political parties labors for the overthrow of these robber systems. 
Too many of their /eaders share in the spoil they bring. Is there 
then no hope for the reign of justice and humanity? We believe 
there is. A great Moral Sentiment is growing and crystalizing 
for action. 120,000 men of Olivo by their votes have declared 
that ‘ Morals in politics’ shall no longer remain ‘an irridescent 
dream,’ but shall be made a glorious vea/ity. While these voters 
were classified as ‘ Populists,’ or ‘ Union Reformers,’ ‘ Socialists’ 
or ‘Non Partisans,’ they agreed that the People having lost a 
rule of ‘ equal and exact justice’ under a Representative form of 
government, can only hope to regain it by Direct Legislation 
through the Initiative and Referendum; that to disarm the 
cormorant classes, all Public Utilities should be owned and oper- 
ated by the public for the general good of all, not for the piling 
up of private fortunes; that Lador being the Creator of Capital, 
is entitled to the frst care of government, and should ever be 
able to find remunerative employment. 

‘‘A National Convention of the People’s Party is called to 
meet in Cincinnati, Ohio, May gth. The above are its basic 
principles and objects. It invites all who agree, /o ‘his extent, 
with it, and who refuse to support either the Republican party 
with its ‘Imperialism’ at home and adroad, or the Democrats who 
denounce ‘Imperialism’ aédroad but favor the Imperialism of 
Afoney at home—to attend this Convention and share in its 
deliberations. Under the call of the National Committee, Ohio 
is entitled to 30 votes. Men of Ohio! Prepare to go to Cincin- 
nati and aid in the great forward movement that shall secure to 
us and our children the blessings of liberty and righteous govern- 
ment for all time. 

JOHN SEITz, } Members of 
Rost B. M’CamMon, f People’s Party 
National Committee for Ohio.’’ 





Nebraska’s Redemption. 
Nebraska will send full delegation to Cincinnati. 
delegation of forty-two resolute Populists has been named. 


A strong 
The 
People’s Party of Nebraska buried under fusion has been reborn 
On Monday, March gth, the Democratic and Fusion conventions 
met in Lincoln. To the Fusion convention, wearing the cloak 
of the People’s party, clinging to the name for purposes of decep- 
tion after it had subordinated principles for place, contesting dele- 
gations of true Populists were chosen from many counties, but 
were ‘‘kept out of the convention hall by a strong police force 
which stood at the door.’’ We quote from the Nebraska State 
Journal. A convention calling itself a People’s party conven- 
tion had no room for true Populists, not even patience to hear 
their claims to seats in such convention. So, finding themselves 
barred, not unexpectedly, they organized a convention in Walsh 
hall. ‘They had more than one hundred men in their convention 
[we quote from the report of the above paper], and the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm displayed there surprised the casual visiters 
who dropped in to watch the proceedings.’’ 

The convention adopted the followiug manifesto, selected 
forty-two delegates to represent the state at Cincinnati, and 
directed the calling of a state nominating convention to meet on 
Wednesday, June 27th. This year Nebraska Populists who are 
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true to Populism, as opposed to one old corrupt party as they are 
to the other, will not have to take to the woods. The manifesto, 
as reported from the committee on platform and resolutions and 
adopted, is as follows :— 

‘‘We, the People’s party of the state of Nebraska, freed from 
the confusion of fusion, and the domination of office-holding 
political bosses, hereby reaffirm the original creed of populism, 
the Omaha platform of 1892, conceived on Nebraska soil and 
promulgated to the world by the first national convention of the 
People’s party. The great principles therein set forth, we then 
declared to be essential to the prosperity, happiness and liberty 
of the American people, and we reiterate that statement to-day, 
and declare that the evils which made necessary those reforms in 
1892 exist to-day, intensified and aggravated; and that the 
demand for the reforms advocated by the People’s party is greater 
to-day than at any time in our history. And we protest against 
the efforts of the office-holding brigade in Nebraska to prostitute 
these great principles and to compromise our holy cause that a 
few political schemers may enjoy the spoils of office to the sacri- 
fice of the vital principles of reform. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the Cincinnati convention as 
the regular convention of the People’s party, and condemn the 
unpopulistic, unfair and dishonorable tactics resorted to by But- 
ler, Allen and their allies at the meeting of the national commit- 
tee at Lincoln, as wilfully disfranchising the true populists of the 
nation in order that the prearranged schemes of a few political 
tricksters might be advanced. And be it further 

Resolved, That we will call upon the true populists of 
Nebraska who love the People’s party and are determined that it 
shall not die and upon all reformers who Lelieve in direct legisla- 
tion, or a government by the people, to join us in this effort to 
save the People’s party from spoilsmen and political suicide. 


F Florida Steps in Line. 

The State Committee of the People’s party of Florida has 
issued the following in response to the Cincinnati call : 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY STATE COMMITTEE. 

STANTON, FLoRIDA, March rgth, 1goo. 

It is hereby agreed to adopt the Referendum ballot to select 
Florida’s delegates to the National People’s party convention to 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 8, 1900. 

Florida will be entitled to eight delegates and eight alter- 
nates. 

The members of the State Executive Committee, the county 
organizers, the presidents of the People’s party precinct clubs, 
will each cast one ballot for delegates, and each ballot may have 
sixteen names. The eight names receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared delegates and the eight names 
receiving the next highest number ot votes be declared alternates. 
All delegates must be good, honest, mid-road Populists. 

Please prepare your ballots promptly with full names and 
addresses, and forward to F. H. Lytle, Chairman, Stanton, 
Florida, on or before April 5, rg00, and the undersigned Com- 
mittee will canvas the same and notify the chosen delegates and 
their alternates. Be prompt in action, for Florida must have a 
strong delegation to the Cincinnati convention, May 9, 1900. 

FRANK H. Lyte, Chairman. 
A. P. BASKIN, Secretary. 
W. J. BorpEN, Treasurer. 
Pecple’s Party State Committee. 
Mississippi Also. 


Of course no one ever expected anything different of Missis- 
sippi Populists. Here is the call for state convention to choose 
delegates to Cincinnati : 

To the Populists of Mississippi Greeting: 

You are requested to assemble in mass-meeting at your re- 
spective county seats on Saturday, April 21st, 1900, at an hour 
to be fixed by the county chairman, for the purpose of selecting 
delegates to a State Convention hereby called to meet in the city 
of Jackson, Miss., on Thursday, April 26, 1g00, at 10 o'clock a. 
m., at which time delegates will be chosen to attend the Populist 
National Convention called to meet in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 9, 
1900, and to transact such other business as may come before the 
State Convention. County organizations are requested to raise 
funds to send by their delegates to Jackson to defray the expenses 
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of the delegates to the National Convention, ete. County Com- 
mittees will please take such steps as are necessary to further the 

R: K.. PREWIT?T, 
Chairman Populist State Committee. 
M. W. GATHING, Secretary. 


purposes of this call. 


Oregon Will Be Represented at Cincinnati. 

In response to an inquiry John C. Luce, member of the Na 
tional Committee from Oregon, writes under date of March 15th : 

‘You can say Oregon will be represented at Cincinnati. 
The call for a mid-road conference meeting of the State Central 
Committee for the 24th of March has been issued. Just got the 
notification the instant I received the news of the Lincoln meet- 
ing. The Republican, Democratic and Fusion conventions meet 
in Portland, April the 12th. My advice to our Chairman is to 
have our people meet the same day and Jet the longest pole knock 
the persimmons. The mid-roaders will not lose a delegate and 
the fusionists will lose many wherever they are forced to show 
the cloven foot. I will be at Cincinnati May oth, if Iam well 
and alive at that time. 
last..”’ 


Hope we will be rid of fusion there at 


Timely Advice from Illinois. 

C. A. Burton, Benton, Illinois, writes us as follows : 

‘‘Am of your opinion with reference to the situation and 
will endeavor to be with you at Cincinnati. Do your best to 
It will be the 
sheerest folly for our friends to stay at home, because the work 
3y doing this they will only be 


have all the states represented at the convention. 


of 1898 was brought to naught. 
playing into the hands of our enemies. All who desired aggres- 
sive action have been disgusted with the apathy and inactivity 
of our forces but we should not on this account surrender the 
present opportunity to our foes.’’ 


Maine and the Convention. 

IL. W. Smith, National Committeeman from Maine, writes: 

‘‘T intend to go to the Cincinnati convention. At our last 
State convention we voted to instruct the state committee to ap- 
point delegates to the national convention if it was held before 
our state convention which I presume will be done. Our state 
chairman resigned more than a year ago and our secretary, D. 
G. Richards, of Camden, is acting in his place. He will not 
sign anyone’s papers unless he is a mid-roader. I shall do all I 
can to get delegates, and make as good a showing as we can from 
Maine. 


Arkansas. 
An_Outspoken Letter from a Sterling Man. 


Hon. WHARTON BARKER, Phila., Pa. 

My DEAR SIR :—I agree with you that the Cincinnati Con- 
vention is the proper one for non-fusionists. Reading the last 
issue of the Buzz-Saw was very much surprised at Morgan’s sug- 
gestions as to following up Bryan’s Convention at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. I wrote him expressing my very great surprise at his sug- 
gestions, and told him plainly my views. J told him I had been 
kicked, cuffed and spat upon, and I didn’t intend to follow up 
that gang and have the insults repeated before I would wash my 
hands of the whole outfit. I told him I was neither going to 
that show, nor would I be represented there. 

My great desire is to be able to attend the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, May gth. You may expect a delegation of thorough- 
breds from Arkansas. One of our friends wrote Bradley, of 
Texas, that if there was a delegate to the South Dakota Conven- 
tion from Arkansas he would have to write his own credentials. 
I am really delighted that the crisis came, and came when and 
how it did. 

The fusionists may make all sorts of false reports, but how 
can they get around these facts? Iwas a duly accredited dele- 
gate to the National Convention at St. Louis in 18g6—was a 
duly elected member of the National Committee—sat in meeting 
with Butler, Allen, Weaver, and others—voted for Butler for 
Chairman, was then recognized as a member, and was then, as 
now, opposed to fusion—have been ever since and am now en- 


dorsed and recognized by my own state as one of her members 
of the National Committee—have been honored by the Populists 
of Arkansas as their nominee for Governor, am now and have 
been Chairman of the State Central Committee. Have been duly 
recognized, up to the meeting at Lincoln, by Marion Butler as a 
member of the National Committee, was asked by him to vote for 
the time and place of the late meeting, was recognized by Senator 
Allen who wrote me a personal letter asking me to vote for Lin- 
coln as the place of meeting, was recognized by G. F. Washburn 
and J. If. Hdmisten who asked me, by letter, to let them have my 
proxy for the Lincoln meeting. Under all these circumstances 
and facts, by what right or under what circumstances can any 
one, whether Butler, Allen, Weaver, Schilling, Davis, Tracy, 
Bradley or Patterson, justify himself in excluding me from, or 
denying my right to a seat in that meeting as the equal of either 
or any of them? 

Will any one of these distinguished gentlemen have the 
effrontery to justify or excuse himself or the Committee on 
Credentials, or the Chairman, for this outrage? Will Mr. 
Schilling, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Allen, Mr. Davis, Mr. Tracy or Mr. 
3utler dare assume the right to pass upon my populism, and 
declare that I am not a populist, backed and honored as I am 
and have been by the populists of my state ? Will any one of these 
Bryan satellites dare assume the position that I am not his 
political equal, and that it takes Bryan fusionism or Democratic 
fusionism to constitute populism? Distort as they may, mis- 
represent as they have, these gentlemen cannot justify their 
course. The populists of Arkansas, who are as true, noble, 
intelligent and honest as the populists of Nebraska, Iowa, or 
any other state, deny that fusion with Bryanism, or any other 
ism is an essential element of populism. Under, and by what 
authority can one member of the National Committee sit in 
judgment upon the principles and prerogatives of another? Have 
I not as good aright to declare that Mr. Butler, Mr. Weaver, 
and Mr. Schilling are not populists as they have to declare that 
Iam not? 

The low, vulgar resort of these fusionists in crying out 
‘*Mark Hanna’’ is unworthy of gentlemen, and need not be 
noticed, but if I were Mark Hanna I would applaud the action 
of the fusionists. Mr. Hanna well knows he and his party have 
nothing to fear from Bryanism, and unless he has greater oppo- 
sition than that outfit can bring he need not worry himself about 
acampaign fund. J am delighted to hear such an encouraging 
report from Missouri Populists. 

A. W. FILEs. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 


North Dakota Will Have Full Delegation at Cincinnati. 

‘“At the present time there is not a shadow of doubt that 
our coming state convention will be for Cincinnati by a large 
majority. North Dakota will havea full delegation at Cincinnati.”’ 
—C. L. Sprinc, Chairman Populist Committee, Grand Forks 
County. 

The following is the call for the above state convention :— 

‘* Pursuant to a call issued by the chairman of the indepen- 
dent state central committee the members of the committee met 
in Fargo, March 8, 1go0o0, at which meeting it was decided to hold 
a state convention for the purpose of electing delegates to the 
national convention of the Peoples party, either the one to be 
held at Sioux Falls, S. D., or at Cincinnati, O., both on May 9, 
1900, as the convention may determine. Therefore, agreeably to 
the action of said state central committee a state convention of 
the Independent party of the state of North Dakota, is hereby 
called to be held in the city of Grand Forks, Thursday, April 5, 
1900, convening in the court house in that city at the hour of 10 
o’clock in the morning. We invite all men of whatsoever politi- 
cal affiliations to be with us, who believe in a party of the people, 
by the people and for the people, who are opposed to trusts, 
combinations to control the products of labor or of the earth, 
imperialism and other ills which designing men have afflicted 
upon the Republican party, and are for legitimate economic 
measures needed to free our citizens from the cupidity of the rich 
and the rapacity of the strong. 


Special Rates to Cincinnati for the Peoples Party National 
Convention. 

I’. C. Donald, Manager Central Passenger Association, Chi- 
cago, Ills., announces that the lines comprising this association 
will grant a one fare round trip rate to Cincinnati to attend the 
Peoples Party National Convention which meets there on May oth. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A New Biography of Lincoln. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. Drawn from original Sources and contain- 
ing many Speeches, Letters and Telegrams hitherto unpublished. By 
Ipa M. TARBELL. Two Vols., Illustrated. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $5. 

The inherent interest of the biography is naturally greater 
or less according. to the largeness, actually and relatively, of the 
life it traces and the measure of success the author attains in 
presenting that life. In the work before us there is a combina- 
tion in these particulars such as results in making it one of un- 
usual interest. In the first place, there is no figure in American 
history who occupies a larger place in the public mind and heart 
than the great Lincoln. With this basis to build upon Miss Tar- 
bell has done a work that deserves high commendation, for not 
only has she written a book of unusual interest throughout, but, 
what is more to the purpose, she gives her readers a comprehen- 
sive insight into the life and characteristics of this man who 
rose to every occasion and emergency no matter how trying or 
difficult. 

Miss Tarbell, now well and favorably known to the many 
readers of A/cC/ure’s magazine, to the great success and popular- 
ity of which it is but just to say she has contributed in no small 
degree, began collecting material for this work in 1894, as she 
tells us in the preface. The original purpose was the preparation 
of a series of articles for A/cClure’s, which appeared in 1895-96 
and was continued further last year. These articles are now 
embodied in the volumes before us together with considerable 
additional matter. From this it will be inferred, as is the case, 
that the work is cast in magazine style. As we have said, this 
biography gives a good insight into the life of Lincoln, but it 
fails to develop to the full the progress of political and public 
opinion during the Civil War, the effect this exerted on the Pres- 
ident and his acts, and conversely his influence in shaping events. 
Hence we do not get that intimate view of Lincoln’s position, 
that clear conception of the difficulties which beset him, which 
is so needful to a thorough understanding of the man and a full 
comprehension of his masterful grasp of things. This is nega- 
tive rather than positive condemnation, however, and as an offset 
we hasten to add that this biography of Lincoln possesses so 
many strong points that it must not, can not, be lightly passed. 
It is a book all may read with great profit and advantage. 

Miss Tarbell’s efforts and research have brought out some 
fresh facts which are important. It will be remembered that lit- 
tle positive has been known of the antecedents of Lincoln’s 
mother. The mystery is here cleared up on the authority of a 
genealogy of the Hanks family made by Mrs. Caroline Hanks 
Hitchcock, according to which Nancy Hanks is shown to be not 
an illegitimate child as commonly believed, but a great-grand- 
daughter of one Benjamin Hanks who settled at Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1699. The oft-repeated Herndon tale of Lincoln’s 
failure to appear at his wedding “‘ fixed for the first day of Janu- 
uary, 1841,’’ is utterly disproven by the testimony of several 
competent witnesses. It must be remarked that a good deal of 
this is of a negative nature and hence of only secondary value, 
but there is enough of a positive character to completely refute 
the Herndon story in the absence of additional proof of its truth. 
The engagement of Lincoln and Miss Todd was, on that day, 
broken temporarily, but there had been no arrangement for their 
marriage as Herndon related. Thus the story, which has rested 
entirely on his say-so, is finally disposed of as a fabrication of a 
too vivid imagination. Another important thing is the publica- 
tion of the famous ‘‘ Lost Speech’’ which Lincoln made with 
such stirring effect in the Bloomington Convention of May, 1856, 
at which the Republican party was organized in Illinois and 
where he first identified himself with it. The speech, given in 
full in the Appendix, is published as written out in 1896 by H. 
C. Whitney from notes he took at the time of its delivery. 

The story of a life so full of pathos and sorrow, strife and 
accomplishment as was that of Lincoln is one to inspire awe and 
reverence no less than love and admiration. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Miss Tarbell should catch the spirit and grow elo- 
quent under it. In the chapter on the nomination she has done 
a highly realistic piece of work, the clear-cut narrative style 
bringing out its points sharply, and giving a very good idea of 
the work done before and at the convention which made Lincoln 
the candidate. 

One side of Lincoln’s nature the author shows very well. A 
man of honest purposes, he relied on his conscience and fre- 
quently made compacts with that conscience to be carried out at 
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some future time. Sometimes these were acknowledged by him 
before his God alone, as his promise to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation when the Confederate army should have been 
driven out of Maryland ; at others he called those about him as 
witnesses, as when in August, 1864, expecting his defeat at the 
coming election, he put in writing his purpose ‘‘ so to co-operate 
with the President elect as to save the Union between the election 
and the inauguration.’’ This paper he had the members of his 
cabinet endorse on the back without knowing its purport. 

Some important omissions we cannot pass by unnoticed nor 
reconcile ourselves to, for, even though the matter of them is to 
be readily found elsewhere, its absense here makes the work in- 
complete as a biography of Lincolu. The famous Gettysburg ad- 
dress finds no place. Neither is there any reference to the highly 
important dispatch sent to Mr. Adams in May, 1861, giving him 
full instructions as to how to meet and prevent threatened com- 
plications with Great Britain. This dispatch, while drafted by 
Mr. Seward was modified by the President in so many respects 
that throughout it bore the impress of his master hand and 
mind, and it shows, as nothing else does, Lincoln’s rare tact and 
exceptional ability in handling a difficult international situation. 
Both inaugural addresses should also, we think, find place in full 
in any more or less complete life of Lincoln. This point, how- 
ever, we are disposed to pass very leniently in the present case 
for Miss Tarbell has made use of extracts, emphasized by com- 
ments, in a way that gives an understanding of these addresses 
perhaps clearer than they would themselves if given in full with- 
out comment. Stating the result of the 1864 elections in electoral 
votes (Vol. II, p. 204) may give the impression to some that the 
elections were carried overwhelmingly by the Republicans. That 
they were not is better shown by the popular vote, Lincoln re- 
ceiving 2,216,067 votes, and McClellan 1,808,725. 

It is always interesting to get a biographer’s measure of his 
subject, and especially is it interesting to learn the opinion of 
Lincoln held by anyone who has made a careful study of his life. 
Miss Tarbell says of him : 

‘The real Lincoln, the great Lincoln, is not, however, this prophet and 
martyr. He is the simp'e, steady, resolute, unselfish man whose supreme 
ambition was to find out the truth of the questions which confronted him in 
life, and whose highest satisfaction was in following the truth he discov- 
ered. He was not endowed by nature with the vision of a seer. His power 
of getting at the truth of things he had won by incessant mental effort 
From his boyhood he would wxderstand, though he must walk the floor all 
night with his problem. His lofty moral 
courage in the Civil War was the logical result of life-long fidelity to his own 
conscience. From his boyhood he would keep faith with that which his 
mind told him was true, though he lost friend and place by it. . . . It 
is this man who never rested until he had found what he believed to be 
right, and, who, having found it, could never be turned from it, who is the 
Real Lincoln.”’ 

The appendix comprising nearly half of the second volume 
consists of a great number of Lincoln's letters, telegrams and 
speeches now published for the first time. Many of these have 
little significance or interest set by themselves, but fitted into 
events and connected specifically to what they refer they may 
easily become very valuable to historical students. ‘There is a 
noticable lack of the careful proof-reader’s attention, particularly 
through the first part of Vol. I, which is specially regrettable in 
view of the more than handsome get-up of the work. It is also 
a pity that there is no index. 


Nor had nature mide hima saint. 





England’s Part in Napoleonic Wars. 


How England Saved Europe. 
By W. H. FircHetr. In four volumes, 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The Story of the Great War. 
Vol. I. New York: 


1793-1515. 
Charles 


The history of mankind can show no movement more por- 
tentous and so far-reaching in its effects as that of the French 
Revolution of 1789 and the rise and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The French Revolution marked the death of the old order of 
things in Europe, as well as in France, and the advent of the 
new. Modern European history dates from the fall of the 
Bastile, for with that event came the rebirth of an era of pat- 
riotism, liberty, equality and fraternity, that was to spread 
like wild-fire over the nations of Europe and teach to man his 
rights and duties. Monarchy and the divine right of kings 
while still existing in name was there dealt a blow from which it 
has never recovered. Man cameto himself if not into his own, 
felt the God-like power within him, and seeing the injustice and 
inequalities under which he had been forced to live, rose in his 
might and demanded a new order of things. Success crowned 
his efforts ; it came in bounds and jumps;that carried him off his 
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feet with a delirious intoxication that led to the many and terribly 
follies and excesses of the Revolution, and prepared the way for 
Napoleon and universal war that followed in his footsteps. 
Histories innumerable have been written of this period until 
it seems hardly possible that there is a place forthe work of any 


new author. Yet, as is always the case, the very completuess of 


the history dealing with this period naturally excites the desire of 
every aspiring writer to bring forth something new. The last 
few years have been particularly prolific in histories of the 
Revolution and the Napoleonic epoch, and in justice to the 
authors be it said, their books are of unusual value and worth 
Before us we have the first volume of Mr. W. H. Fitchett’s 
pretentious work ‘‘How England Saved Europe.’’ He here 
treatsof the part England took in the great crisis from the declar- 
ation of war by France on England in 1793, down to the defeat 
of Napoleon before the walls of Acre in 1799. When completed, 
Mr. Fitchett’s work, to consist of four volumes, will unquest- 
ionably be the fullest and most comprehensive story of England’s 
participation in the overthrow of Napoleon published. Before 
going further we are perfectly justified and feel free in claiming 
for this book the widest possible attention, for it is the work ofa 
careful and generally fair-minded student and as such may be 
relied upon. Let it not be forgotton, however, that our author 
comes from the land of the Briton, and that therefore, as might 
be expected, he looks at men and things through British glasses. 
The very title of his book gives us an inkling of the character 
of his work. He gives voice to the views of all Englishmen 
when he defiantly declares that to England alone is due the credit 
for the over-throw of the despotic Corsican. And when in cold 
blood we come to look at the facts of the case is not this about 
true? We do not forget the noble uprising of the Spanish people 
nor the inspiring, almost divine, patriotism of Russia, upon 
which the wave of Napoleonic success dashed but to break, but 
back of all this we must turn to England to find the real cause of 
Napoleon’s ultimate ruin. Had it not been for England and 
English gold it is not likely there could have been any real 
opposition to the victorioug march of the French Emperor for 
many long years, and never from governments of Europe. In 
time, without doubt, Napoleon’s very brutalities and insane am- 
bition must have caused a united rising of the people themselves 
and his consequent final downfall. English gold and English 
diplomacy built up one European cvalition as fast as Napoleon 
crushed the preceding one, and gradually, by mere persistency, 
bled France to death. But at whatacost! Let us quote. 

‘*So began the greatest war that England ever waged, a war destined to 
last, with two brief intervals of half-hearted and uncertain peace, for twenty- 
two years ; a war maintained by England not only with her own fleets and 
armies but with mighty coalitions. Pitt and his successors, in fact, con- 
structed with pathetic industry, and nourished with uncounted English gold, 
no less that six of these coalitions—that rose like gigantic shadows over 
Europe and melted like shadows. It was a war that left to the English 
name a legacy of imperishable glory, but which also extracted from English 
pockets over £1,400,000,coo in glittering coin, and which arrested for a gen- 
eration the social and political development of Great Britain! But if ever a 
war was morally justifiable, it was this. It was a war forced upon England. 
It was fcnght for great ends. For England her:elf it was something more 
than a struggle for national existence. It was, in its final shape, a struggle 
for the freedom or the world against a universal military despotism.” 

The leaders of the French Revolution end later, to a more 
marked extent, Napoleon himself, made a fearful mistake in ex- 
citing the hatred of the British people. Until the Reign of Ter- 
ror the English people were almost united in support of the 
French revolutionary sentiment; they saw in France history 
repeating itself, for where the French had beheaded a Louis had 
not they beheaded a Charles? They forgot the old animosity 
and hatred of the French in admiring their struggle for greater 
liberty along what they believed to be conservative paths. But 
with the Terror they became disgusted, angry, and when later 
French armies invaded the nations of Europe proclaiming the 
universal brotherhood of man and the destruction of the existing 
order of things, England was thrown into a whirlwind of pas- 
sionate fury. Pitt alone maintained peace at fearful cost to self 
and thus finally threw the odium of war upon the shoulders of 
the French. To Pitt war was worse than death. He could see 
no need for it ; in it he saw the financial, if not the political grave- 
yard of England, and therefore opposed it. On this point Mr. 
Fitchett remarks : 

‘** Pitt meanwhile was anxious to bring the war toa close. His natural 
love of peace urged him in this direction. The financial troubles of Eng- 
and, the political discontents of Ireland, and the secret knowledge Pitt 
possessed of the contemplated French descent upon Irish shores, all made 
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the English Minister eager to bring the struggle to a close. ‘The emergence 
of a stable and reasonably humane Government in France, it may be added, 
seemed to make peace possible. The ‘red fool-fury of the Seine’ was gone. 
Thrice during this period of the struggle Pitt made offers of peace to France. 
In March, 1796 he used the Swiss Minister as his intermediary. Later in the 
same year Lord Malmesbury was despatched to Paris on the same business. 
Pitt offered to surrender to France and her allies all the colonial conquests 
of England as the price of peace. The one point Pitt could not, as 
a question of honor vield, was the surrender of the Austrian possessions in 
the Netherlands. This would have been on his part the betrayal of an ally ; 
though Austria itself, at a later stage, consented to the very surrender that 
Pitt refused to make. The negotiation lasted some months, and was ended 
by Lord Malmesbury receiving abrupt notice to leave Paris in eighteen 
hours. . . . These thrice repeated offers of peace at least prove that 
Great Britain had no wish for a life-and-death conflict with Revolutionary 
France.”’ F 

Why France and Napolean should have been foolish enough 
to force England to war when England would have been only too 
giad to secure peace can hardly be conceived. The only explan- 
ation is that France was intoxicated with military success and 
foolishly sought to crush the one power that had not bowed the 
knee to her arms. Later, repeated defeats so angered the Km- 
peror as to cause him to give way to a passionate hatred that was 
to lead him to utter destruction. 

Mr. Fitchett has given the best account of the mutiny of the 
English fleet that we have ever seen. It is a clear, concise, and 
fully detailed story of that crisis in the history of the English 
nation and as we read we no longer wonder at the grave fears of 
England’s rulers, for with the fleet taken out of the scales of 
battle, England lay completely at the mercy of Napoleon and 
his legions. Our author’s descriptions of the naval engagements 
of June ist, St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the Nile are splendid 
pieces of work, though we much suspicion he has made undue 
use of Captain Mahan’s works on the subject without proper 
credit. However, they are accurate and that is the main thing. 

The book is in attractive cover, clearly printed on good, 
strong and true white paper. It contains many fine portraits of 
the leading actors in the war and also plans of all the great 
engagements. The Chronological Tables, though most useful 
and carefully arranged, are much too brief. We Icok with anti- 
cipated pleasure for the appearance of Mr. Fitchett’s succeeding 
volumes. When completed his work will be one to be proud of. 


How’s This. 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

F, J. CHENNEY & CO.’ Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheuney for the last 15 vears, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out any ob 
jigations made by their firm. 

WeEst & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN. 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and muccous 
surface of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—Apvr. 


An Easter Outing.—Three Days’ Personally-conducted Tour to Wash- 
ington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On April 10 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
its annual Easter tour to Washington, affording an excellent op- 
portunity to see the National Capital in all its early Spring at- 
tractiveness. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will accompany the 
party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accomodations, and transfer in Washinton, sta- 
tion to hotel, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates include accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Willard’s Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side tripsto Mount Vernon, Rich- 
mond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfork at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 


Health for Ten Cents. 
Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, de- 
stroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists.—Advi. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 
The Colossus. By MORLEY ROBERTS. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
HI.25. 

He who has read this story of Morley Roberts will agree with 
us, we are sure, in the judgment that it is both an unusual 
and extraordinary piece of imaginative writing. Among recent 
writers there are dozens who can present their stories in more 
beautiful and in more thrilling language than our author does, for 
as yet he is not a master of perfect diction. Many splendid and 
valuable opportunities of making his work tell are lost to the 
author through failure to see when and how to introduce a catch 
phrase or sentence here and there that would inspire and enthuse his 
readers. The success of a modern novel depends so much on the 
little things, and on a lucky hit or two, that the author who is not 
a perfect master of these details is in very truth sadly handicapped. 
To our mind, Mr. Roberts, while deserving of much greater credit 
than the ordinary run of novelists, will, through this very unfor- 
tunate defect, lose the proper public appreciation and admiration 
which his book should otherwise command. But, as our opening 
remarks would imply, we find in this book something as uncom- 
mon as it is interesting. The conception of the story and the 
careful working out of the plot in all its details shows an ability 
as rare as it is pleasant. In this way ‘‘ The Colossus”’’ is likely 
to outlive most of the stories of to-day that at present appear to 
have attained a popularity far above that which the most hopeful 
of friends will wish for Mr. Robert’s novel. While not an easy 
or even an interesting story, it is one so decidedly different in 
complexion from the ordinary as to excite the whole hearted 
admiration of the independent thinker whose mind does not run 
along the usual and generally accepted groves of thought. This 
class of readers, although numerically weak, make themselves 
felt to a marked degree, for they are the cream of the great read- 
ing public ; and it is our opinion that they will find and approve 
this superior book of Mr. Roberts. 

The story is builded around Cecil Rhodes of Kimberley fame, 
who is probably the most hated Englishman in all South Africa by 
the Boers to-day. This man of indomitable courage and perse- 
verance, of unyielding and stubborn tenacity ; the unscrupulous 
and brutally cruel Napoleon of South African finance, may quite 
naturally lay proper claim to the title of Colossus. As our author 
tells us, Cecil Rhodes stands at present the example of British 
power, of British ability, of British hopes, so far as South Africa 
is concerned. Whether personal or patriotic impulses have moved 
this man he alone can tell. Like all great men, (and he has cer- 
tainly won that title) he has his warm friends and admirers as he 
has his enemies and detractors. But be this as it may it is un- 
deniable that his influence has done much to bring about the con- 
dition of affairs that forced the present British-Boer war. It has 
been his dream to see all South Africa under the Union Jack of 
Britain, and some say, our author among them, that he looks 
forward in confident hope to the day that will find the entire 
continent of Africa a United British Africa. Of course the 
picture of Cecil Rhodes, as presented by Mr. Roberts, is largely 
an imaginative one, but nevertheless it is well worth a careful 
study and cannot but prove highly interesting reading just at 
this time. 


The Anglo-hoer Conflict. Its History and Causes. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 
Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

In the preface of this little handbook of the history and causes 
of the unfortunate Anglo Boer war now being waged with such a 
fierce determination by both contestants, our author tells us that 
his ‘‘ object is to provide a brief and accurate account of the events 
which have led up to the war, for the use uf those who, whilst feel- 
ing an interest in the situation, are unable to go over all the ground 
covered by the many writers on the subject and by the very extensive 
official documents of the case.’’ Mr. Ireland in his modesty does 
not claim for his book the position to which it is rightfully en- 
titled. The reader must discover for himself the excellent quali- 
ties of this book. It is as admirable a story of the causes leading 
up to the out-break of hostilities as has so far found its way be- 
fore a greedy public. We learn much more in the 134 small pages of 
Mr. Ireland’s book than we can in many of the cumbersome and 
detailed accounts of the Anglo-Boer conflict by other authors. 
This is so mainly from the fact that our author, wkenever possi- 
ble, lets the official documents of both Great Britian and the South 
African Republic speak for themselves directly to his readers. 
In fact he might very fittingly be termed the editor of the docu- 
mentary evidence bearing on recent events in South Africa. 
While firmly convinced of the justice of Great Britian’s conten- 
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‘One of the most remarkable biographies ever written by an American.”’ 
—Boston ADVERTISER. 


Abraham Lincoln, the man 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD. of the 
With Portraits, Fac Similes, etc. Half Leather, - - $2.00. People. 
“A most tnferesting and accurate ‘‘Itis good reading and admirable 
character sketch . . . . impar- entertainment for a busy man of 
tial as history, admirable as biogra- affairs.’’—Life. 
phy, and delightful as literature.’’ “It is his interpretation of facts 
—Political Science Monthly. and analysis of character that one 
‘* Perhaps the best short biogra- values most.’’—Bookman. 
phy that has yet appeared.” “Clear cut and vigorous."’ 
—Review of Reviews. —Harvard Law Review. 
‘Strong, clear, picturesque.”’ ‘“Mr. Hapgood makes Lincoln 
—Independent. more human and real and genuine 
‘*The book has a distinctive in- and infinitely more interesting, 
terest and a special value.’’ than he has ever been made before 
—New York Herald. in literature.—Aoston Herald. 


‘4 Life of Lincoln that has never been surpassed in vividness, 
compactness and life-like reality.’’ — CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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tions in the main, Mr. Ireland is in no sense a prejudiced bigot 
and does not hesitate at all in condemning this or that act of the 
British Government which was not in accord with justice or right- 
eousness. Further, we will say that he has put the contentions 
of Great Britian in the most favorable light of any recent writer, 
for with every appearence of sincerity, he calmly and with perfect 
frankness simply recites the wrongs of the Uitlanders and there 
rests the case. We would certainly recommend this little book 
to the careful consideration of every fair minded reader. 

Practical Agitation. By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Starting out with the premise ‘‘ that we can always do more 
for mankind by following the good in a straight line than by 
making concessions to evil,’’ Mr. Chapman, the well known 
New York literateur and sometimes reformer, but never politician, 
gives to the public another evidence of his grasp of present day 
political conditions. First and foremost Mr. Chapman is a beau- 
tiful writer. His language is polished, his style cultivated and 
elegant toa degree, it is a real treat to read such English as he is 
the master of. , 

But the book is more, much more, than simply a medium 
through which to express a few disjointed thoughts in charming 
and exquisite form. Mr. Chapman is not the man to belittle him- 
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self and insult his readers by any such pettifoggery. He comes 
to the people in this book proclaiming the doctrine that reform 
can only come through bitter and uncompromising warfare on 
corruption and evil of every form. Our author hates the mere 
shadow of compromise as passionately as the Devil is said to hate 
holy wa'er. Quite often he tells us indirectly that this vehement 
and aggressive mien has more than once won for him the deter- 
mined and vindictive wrath of the political boss. Mr. Chapman 
isa gocd deal of a free lance in politics, so much so in fact, that like 
the Irishman’s flea one never knows just where to find him. In 
one breath he will condemn to eternal damnation both Republican 
and Democratic parties as agencies of evil and corruptors of pub- 
lic morals. Many men, and more particularly those associated 
with our present day political parties, scornfully allude to Mr. 
Chapman as a chronic fault finder and busy-body, with nothing 
better todo than seek out the dark spots in political and govern- 
mental life and then enjoy the discomfort that his useless warfare 
brings upon one and all. Wecannot so regard Mr. Chapman’s 
work. While a little too cynicle and sometimes bitter in his 
assertions that the reformer may sow but never reap, and that his 
on!y recompense for a life of toil and worry is the satisfaction 
that comes from feeling a duty well done, we are free to say that 
if Mr. Chapman had never done anything but write this one 
book, he had yet accomplished far more than many a more 
prominent and self-satisfied individual, who by clever advertising 
and judicious posing has won the title of a great, earnest and 
sacrificing soldier in the army of reform. Mr. Chapman's efforts 
will do much to encourage the faint hearted to renew the battle 
once more. ‘Though we struggle in vain to all outward appear- 
ance he heartens us with the statement that our work must and 
does tell, that the true and uncompromising reformer’s work is 
not in vain. Fight on, Oh brave heart and true, for victory is 
thine, tho’ thee know it not. 


The Fortune of War. By E1azABETH N. BARROW. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.25. 

Before us, written in the form of a series of letters, is anoth- 
er romance of the American Revolution. It depicts the siege of 
New York city by the patriot army of Washington during the 
winter of 1776 77 and devotes considerable time, almost all in fact, 
to the social life of the officers of the British army. Very 
rarely does Miss Barrow touch upon the sufferings and hardships 
of the American soldiers in the field, and in this she has shown 
commendable foresight and excellent judgement, for recent au- 
thors have presented this picture so often during the past couple 
of years that we begin to tire at times of the glorious story of the 
fathers’ struggle for independence and turn in our satiety to a 
new side of the picture with a pleased and awakening sense of 
expectency. Therefore it is our opinion that Miss Barrow has 
chosen wisely. Het story, from its very variety, is bound to 
catch the fancy of many readers, and it will be remembered, for 
the same reason, much longer than has many another more praise- 
worthy book. ‘That the story is a good one there can be no doubt. 
It is not a great or even a particularly fascinating story, but on 
the contrary a pretty little unassuming romance, told in an 
unpretentious way that wins our hearts at once. Such tales as 
this very often appeal to the reader in a way that the really great 
never can, and thereby do incalculable good in their own quiet 
and modest manner. ‘The writers of our master pieces of fiction 
are very apt to hold the reader at arms length, and sometimes in 
profound contempt, thus loseing the sympathy without which even 
the best book is nota complete success. Miss Barrow gladly wel- 
comes all on a common basis, and we at once feel in full accord with- 
her story and perfectly at home. The reader has no need of fear- 
ing the finger of scorn that some writers point at the public, is 
never made to feel as though the author had done her work as an 
act of charity to amuse or educate her readers. 

Miss Barrow has done one thing of decided value. She has 
uncovered a bit of history that now-a-days seems to have been 
pretty well forgotten :—the barbarous and unmanly treatment of 
American prisoners of war confined in prison ships in New York 
harbor by their British captors. It is a frightful picture, a phase 
of history that we would like very much to forget, were it either 
wise or possible. 

Whist. American Leads and their History. By NICHOLAS BROWSE TRIST. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

The many who lovea game of whist, more especially those who 
play it with some knowledge of its finer points and who in 
their enthusiasm have given it some particular study, will 
undoubtedly welcome this little volumn. It is not a book of rules 
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IMPORT ANT N NE W BOOKS. 


‘Tora’s Happy Day, 


By FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 





\ little tale of Japan, that beautiful far-away 
land of many myths, where the cherry-blossoms 
are revered, where the babies never cry, and 
where the children are always respectful totheir 
parents, It is illustrated by Gaingero Yeto, a 
graduate of the New York Art League. ‘Two of 
the old mythical tales are woven into the story of 
a boy’s day ; and it ends witha pretty little lul- 
laby now for the first time rendered into English. 
The figures in the illustrations, which are in 
colors, are full of spirit and action, and the 
whole is issued in most dainty style. 

Tastefully bound in stiff covers, 48 pages,9 full- 
page illustrations in colors, 

Price, 50 cents post-paid. 


New Thought Essays. 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 





These valuable papers are preceded by an 
original “Introduction to the New Thought,” 
not hitherto published, making a volume of over 
a hundred pages embodying the ripest thought 
of one of the most successful among the many 
American teachers and practitioners of metaphy- 
sical healing. The spiritual science of life has 
not thus far had a more lucid or intelligible 
exposition. 


Bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.00. 





Reincarnation or Immortality ? 


By URSULA N. GESTEFELD. 
A valuable and timely book. 

It is the first work to offer valid and consistent 
objections to the strong arguments advanced by 
Reincarnationists in support of that theory. Void 
of assertion, all arguments presented are logical 
deductions from a stated premise. To the many 
looking for ‘‘more light,” who accept the theory 
of Reincarnation in lieu of a better as explaining 
many ofthe problems of human existence, this 
book will be welcome—will prove a valuable 


guide and counselor. 
Price $1.00. 


The Light that is in Thee, 


By HARRIET B. BRADBURY. 











A series of thoughly practical essays on the 
understanding and use of the higher spiritual 
faculties, It shows how to take the first step in 
the realization of true power and inspiration, 
especially with reference to literary or artistic 
work, and makes plain the connection between 
true character and beautiful work in any line. 


Cloth and Silver. Price, 75c. 


The most comprehensive Vegetarian Cook- 
book yet published. 


The Golden Age Cook-Book. 


By HENRIETTA LATHAM DWIGHT. 








This new work embraces all that is essential 
to a bountiful and luxurious table, with the most 
nutritious adaptation of all natural food products, 
without involving the sacrifice of sentient life. 

It comprises over thirty recipes for soups, more 
than eighty for vegetables, and an unusual num- 
ber of entrees, salads, and fruit desserts; also 

valuable recipes for the toilet, not to be found in 
any other book. 

It isaninvaluable aid to those who are striving 
to break away from old traditions, but who are not 
emancipated from the fear that life and strength 

cannot be sustained without a flesh diet. 


Over 175 pages, handsomely bound in cloth 


Price, $1.25. 
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and regulations so much as a history of the game and its devel- 
opement in America and through the influence of American play- 
ers. ‘The author, who looks upon the game as a science more 
than a mere innocent and agreeable pastime for those who enjoy 
a quiet game of cards, divides bis discussion into three parts : 
history of American leads, and, incidentally, the progress of 
whist from the days of Hoyle to the year 1892; later American 
whist innovations ; and, Anglo-American leads. With this brief 
outline of the book we can fairly leave it to those interested in its 
subject matter to judge what it is and how much they want it. 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 

And still the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy continues. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for early publication ‘‘ Notes 
on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question,’’ by Hon. Charles Allen, 
prepared as a digest of the evidence, direct and indirect, bearing 
on the authorship of the plays and poems attributed to Shakes- 
peare, from every available Shakespearean student, commentator, 
and editor, and a minute study of the legal terms used by 
Shakespeare and by contemporary writers. It is said to be a 
formidable massing of evidence for Shakespeare, written with the 
impartiality of a judicial review, and in a sensible, quiet style 
which will have much weight with all students of the question. 


A. Wessels Company, New York, have just issued the 
twelfth number of a Avzfpling Note Book which completes ths 
volume of this unique little periodical. In the twelve numbere 
will be found a most interesting collection of Kipling’s fugitive 
pieces, together with many personal and biographical anecdotes 
not generally known. In addition to this matter, which has been 
drawn together from all available sources and prepared in a 
bright and readable manner, will be found an excellent biblio- 
graphy, which has special reference to the earlier and rarer 
Indian and English editions. 


At this time, when the questions of war and peace and of 
the better organization of the world are brought home to us with 
peculiar force, our people everywhere will welcome the announce- 
ment that the directors of the Old South Work in Boston have 
published in their valuable series of Old South Leaflets, the 
introductory chapter of Grotius’ great work on ‘‘the Rights of 
War and Peace,’’ in which its fundamental principles are stated. 
The text is accompanied by extracts from Andrew D. White’s 
impressive address on Grotius and Horace Bushnell’s address at 
Delft on ‘‘ The Growth of Law,’’ with brief historical and 
bibliographical notes. 

*, x 

The first important book on the Anglo-Boer War from the 
standpoint of an Iinglishman strongly opposed to the policy of 
the English government has just been published by The 


THE AMERICAN. 


Macmillan Company. It is called the ‘‘War in South Africa ; 
Its Causes and Effects’’ and is by J. A. Hobson who was recently 
the correspondent in South Africa for the Manchester Guardian. 
There are many Americans who are firmly convinced that this 
war is not only unnecessary but essentially unjust, but who have 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Special Personally Conducted Tours 


TO THE 

Parties of limited numbers will Leave New 
York on the favorite North German Lioyd 
steamers “Kaiserin Maria Theresia,’”’ ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse,”’ “Saale” and “Lahn” on 
the following dates: April 24; May 8 and 22; 
June § and 19; July 3, 17 and 31; Aug. 144 and 28 
and Sept. 11 and 25. Two weeks in Paris. at 


the Trocadero Hotels, near the Exposition 
Grounds, with Twenty Admissions to the Ex- 
position. Eight or Nine Days in London, at 
the new and elegant Hotel Russell. Every- 
thing First-Class. 

Names may now be booked for any of the dates 
named, Send for Special Circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1005 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN’S 
SPECIAL CLUBS. 


It is highly important that all straight 
Populist papers shall obtain the largest pos- 
sible circulations. To belp secure this we 
have made special arrangements which en 
able you to get the leading papers at the 
very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of The 
American is $2.00 per annum. We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol- 
lowing named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—with 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius 
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CATARRH. 
BLANCHARD’S voor eines 
ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Head 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Irritation of the 
Air Passage. Is also of great value in 
Croup and Inflammation of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1898. 
“l ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. 
I went home two weeks ago and found my 
son suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him 
my Inhaler. I want you to send me an- 
other one. Find enclosed postage for same. 
I belfeve it will cure me.” 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 
Ogden, Utah, Oct. 18, 1898 
“T have received your Inhaler and find 
that it gives positively good service.” 
WILLIAM GLASMAN, 
E litor The Standard. 





New Whatcom, Wash., Jan. 22, 1899. 
“Having used your Inhaler and Catarrh 
Cure, I think it is helping me more than 
anything I ever took before. I have per 
suaded two of my friends to let me send 
for them, too. This place out here is the 
worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The climate 
is so damp and there are only a few peo 
ple who do not have some form of Catarrh. 

Thanking you once more, I remain.”" 
MISS A. WALLACE. 


Pri 6 of Complete Outfit, Postpaid $1.00, 


Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money re 
funded to purchaser. 

Get two of your friends to 


order with you, remit us $2.00 
end we will mail you one 
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BLANCHARD MFG CO. 
Dep't. 199. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Those who are familiar with the Beacon Biographies, in 
which series ten volumes bave so far been issued, will be both 
interested and pleased to learn that the publishers, Small, May- 
nard & Co, have undertaken a similar work in English biog- 
raphy. Of this new series, The Westminster Biographies, three 
initial volumes are announced : ‘‘ Defoe,’’ by Wilfred Whitten ; 
‘‘Wesley,’’ by Prank Banfield, and ‘‘ Browning,’’ by Arthur 
Waugh. 


is the title of a new volume of ‘‘ The Colum- 
bian Historical Novels,” by John R. Musick, which Funk & 
Wagnalls Company will publish early in the spring. The story 
is based on incidents in the Spanish-American war and Cuba's 
great struggle for liberty. They also announce for early publi- 
cation: ‘' The Domestic Biunders of Women,’’ a series of 
humorous sketches by ‘* A Mere Man.”’ 


‘*Cuba Libre”’ 


Lovers of the sonnet form of verse—and they are not as few 
as is generally supposed—will be pleased to know that the master- 
pieces among sonnets, those of Michael Angelo, are soon to be 
had in a new and dainty volume from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The volume has been especially devised to be in 
keeping with the character of its contents, and will doubtless 
form a welcome addition to the very few worthy volumes of 
Angelo’s verses now to be had. The editor of the new volume 
is William W. Newell, secretary of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 


Cafe as well as Dining Cars a Delightful innovation on Royal 
Blue Trains. 


The dining car service operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, on Royal Blue trains, between Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, has been entirely revolutionized by 
the introduction of the café in the dining car. 

The cars are extra long, with café at one end, dining room 
at the other and kitchen in the center. The café is beautifully 
finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match and movable 
wicker chairs. The flooring is of hard rubber tiling in colors 
and the windows are wide, affording an unobstructed view. In 
the café a specially prepared menu is served a la carte, whilst 
the service in the dining room is table d’hote. The cars now in 
commission are appropriately named the ‘‘Waldorf,’’ ‘‘ Astoria,’’ 
‘*Manhattan’’ and ‘‘ Savoy.’’ The café is particularly inviting 
to business men who make their daily trips between the metrop- 
olis and the capitol. —Adzvt 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Reuben Post Halleck. 

illustrated. New York: American Book Co. $1.25. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Robert Mill. Pp. 1088, with 488 illustrations. 
& Co. $3.50. 

THE TRANSVAAL OUTLOOK. By Albert Stickney. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE NORTHWEST UNDER THREE FLAGS. 
Pp. 402, with maps and illustrations. 
$2.50. 

CONTES BLEUS. 
lary. By C. Fontaine. 


Pp. 499. 


By Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh 
New York: D. Appleton 


Pp. 139, with maps. 


1635--1796. By Charles Moore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Edouard Laboulaye. Edited with notes and vocabu- 
Pp. 148. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. By A.C. Kimball. Pp. 24. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 12 cents. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By his son, Charles Francis Adams. Pp. 426. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

CHARLES SUMNER. By Moorfield Storey. Pp. 466. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. By Sydney George Fisher. Pp. 392. Illustra- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 


3y C. H. Grandgent. Pp. 4or. 


Boston : Houghton, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES oF HANNIBAL HAMLIN. By his grandson, Charles 
Eugene Hamiin. Pp. 627. Illustrated. New York: James Pott & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

New York : Chas. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION.’ By JohnJ. Chapman. Pp. 157 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

ENoCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel. By James A. Wickersham. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE RHYMER. By Allen McAulay. 
ner’s Sons, §$1.50. 


Pp. 356. 
Pp. 310. New York: Charles Schrib- 


THE TOILING FELIX AND OTHER POEMS. By Henry van Dyke. Pp. 111 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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MRS. BREWER RECOMMENDS PERUNA 
FOR GRIP AND FEMALE CATARRH. 
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The Home of Mrs. Lizzie M. Brewer at Westerly, R. I. 


In a letter to Dr. Hartman concerning 
the merits of Pe-ru-na, Mrs. Brewer 
writes, among other things: 

WESTERLY, R. I. 

“Dear Dr. Hartman—I find Pe-ru-naa 
sure cure for all catarrhal affections so 
common in this part of the country. It 
cures acold atonce. There is no cough 
medicine that can at all equal Pe-ru-na. 
As for la grippe, there is no other rem- 
edy that can at all compare with Pe- 
ru-na. 

“Iam among the sick a great deal in 
our city and have supplied many in- 
valids with Pe-ru-na, simply because I 
am enthusiastic in my faith as to its re- 
sults. I have never known it to fail to 
quickly and permanently remove that 
demoralized state of the human system 
which follows la grippe. 

“In all cases of extreme weakness I 
use Pe-ru-na with perfect confidence of 
a good result. In cases of weakness 
peculiar to my sex I am sure that no 


other remedy can approach in good re- 
sults the actioh of Pe-ru-na. It meets 
all the bad symptoms to which females 
are subject. The irregularities and ner- 
vousness, the debility and miseries 
which afflict more or less the women 
from girlhood to change of life, are one 
and all met and overcome by this ex- 
cellent remedy. I wish every young 
lady in our city could read your book. 
“Mrs. Lizzie M. Brewer.” 

Pe-ru-na will cure the worst cases of 
catarrh. La grippe is acute epidemic 
ceatarrh, for which Pe-ru-na is a spe- 
cific. 

Mrs. J. W. Reynolds, New Lisbon, 
Ohio, suffered for many years with 
chronic catarrh of the lungs, head and 
throat; continuous cough; many physi- 
cians failed tocure. Permanently cured 
by Pe-ru-na. Thousands of testimonials 
could be produced. A valuable treatise 
on catarrh sent free by The Pe-ru-na 
Medicine Company, Columbus, O 
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CANADIAN — 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 
THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


svery day except Sunday to all 
points in the Canadian and Uni- 
ted States Northwest. Passing 
through Banff and the Pictur- 
esque Rockies. Luxurious Sleep- 
ing and Drawing Room Cars. 


Connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the famous ‘‘Em- 
press Line’’ for China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Also with the 
Canadian Australian Line for the 
Hawaiian Islands and Australia. 

For rates and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. 


353 Broadway, New York City. 


H. McMURTRIE, 
629-631 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


GOOD NEWS. 


If you have suffered long, there is 
abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
gladly furnish this evidence. Book of 
200 pages sent free. Or call and see us. 
Skillful medical attention to every case 
brought to notice, either personally or by 
letter. Consultation free. j 

Our confidtnce in the remedial powers 
of the Compouud Oxygen is the result of 
a quarter of a century’s experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Room K. 1112 Girard Street, Phila. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 





.- 10th VEAR.. 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed. 
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